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Packaging’s New Look 


OUR PACKINGS ARE RECOGNIZED 


for 3 Important Reasons: 


Only the finest quality leathers obtainable are used. The selection and 
treatment of the proper leather is made in our chemical laboratory — 
here break-down and service tests determine the BEST leathers for the 
many different service conditions. 

The excellence of our chemical and physical analysis enables us to 
consistently produce SUPERIOR packings. 


Scientifically constructed to proven modern packing design using the 
best manufacturing methods. Built to exacting dimensions — especially 
processed for vacuum, air, oil and hydraulic service. Production con- 
trolled with the skill gained from many years of experience. 


Send now for your free 
copy of our 64 page book Pe. : i )| CE a A: ae meses F 

Hydrauli dP : ngineered to operate wit ighest efficiency in all mechanical appti- 
oe z ue poles cations. All our leather packings are UNIFORMLY dependable with 
i ag hi ee longer service life built into each packing. 


CHICAGO BELTING COMPA! 


MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACH 
GREEN & WASHINGTON STREETS. CHICAGO 
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& Where appearance 
is not important 
and economy is 
the prime factor, 
The “Leader” 
model, in the 
furniture steel 
cabinet, is ideal 
for lower cost 
installations. 
Available in 1 
and 1-1/2 h.p. sizes, 


ith arange of models 
0 meet every need 


Experience is the big “buy-word” in 
air conditioning units, and Remington’s 
The “Overton” 
(1-1/2 h.p.). For 
MODEL 12— 
extra large rooms 
and offices. Also 
available in I h.p. 
size and water- 
cooled. Mahogany 
and blond wood. 


experience in the refrigeration field 
dates back to 1872. They manufacture 
air conditioning units exclusively, and 


his engineering specialization, coupled 


ith long experience, is responsible 
for the advanced features found only 
in Remington. Here are a few: REMINGTON CONSOLES 


are available in water-cooled and also for direct current 


* Climate Compensator 
Comfort Control 

* Thermostatic Cooling Control 
* Lo-Power Economizer 
Variable Velocity Outlets 
Stylized Cabinets 


MODEL 6—(1/2 h.p.) for MODEL 8—The “Professional” 


f emem smaller offices and rooms. Also (3/4 h.p.) for larger offices and 
available in 1/3 h.p. rooms. Also available in I h.p. 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


glewweoodl ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY 
5801 S. HALSTED ST. 124 N. FIRST ST. j 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 4172 BROADWAY 
GNGLEWOOD 4-7500 DIAL 3-544) DIAL 3-8233 DIAL 4-9441 


UNITED AIR LINES 


NONSTOPS 


to SAN 
FRANCISCO 


fastest by an hour! 


aw 


Enjoy a “red carpet’’ wel- 
come aboard the newest, 
finest airliner in the U.S. A. 
today! Fast, comfortable 
nonstop flights coast-to-coast 
featuring many new service 
“extras’’. 


The Nation’s Fastest Airliner 


also NONSTOP to 


LOS ANGELES 
“The Hollywood” 
leaves 11:15 am., arrives 3:15 pm. 


NEW YORK 
Leaves 8:00 am., or 8:00 pm. 
Only 21/2 hrs. 


Call Financial 6-5700 or an 
authorized travel agent. 


Local Times Quoted. 


AIR LINES 


Statistics of .e-e > 4 


Chicago Business 


May, 1954 — April, 1954 May, 1953) 
Building permits 1,061 1,169 990 
Cost St oF 199 6551150 Seen 8,680. 900—8s 19,2068 
Contracts awarded on building projects, , 
CookSCo;| 2: eee SESS ee 2,849 2,810 1,675 
Cost 2186. 2 <1 St ee -$ 78,147,000 $ 68,823,000 $ 50,705,000 
(FE. W. Dodge Corp.) Pal 
Real estate transfers... 7,509 7,808 7,471 
Consideration _____ $4,928,324 $ = 6,822,597 $ 4,564,166 
Bank clearings ___.____.________-__$ 3,927,206,515 $ 4,006,833,261 $ 4,097 ,286,228 
Bank debits to individual accounts: : - 
7th Federal Reserve District________ $22,025,000,000 $22,338,000,000 $22,616,000, 
Chicago only _-$11,565,255,000 $11,176,844,000 $11,407,200,006 
(Federal Reserve Board) 7: 
Bank loans (outstanding) ____________$ 2,845,000,000 $ 2,823,000,000 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares traded_______-_»__>_E 1,426,000 1,583,029 
Market value of shares traded_________.$ 50,546,898 $ 54,586,851 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area__ 799,655 927,278 
Air express shipments, Chicago area__.____ 55,556 60,687 
L.C.L. merchandise cars____..------_---- 16,876 17,934 
Electric power production, kwh... 1,338,293,000 1,365,195,000 
Industrial gas sales, therms..____________ 12,501,393 13,736,565 
Steel production (net tons) _..__-__ ' 1,558,000 1,417,900 


Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 


Surface-division__ a 44,929,956 46,458,957 

Rapid transit division ______ = 8,921,990 9,419,326 
Postal receipts! __- =. = 2 $279,794 5 12,534,145 
Air passengers: 

Artivals-(2.- =: - ea ee = 328,370 296,878 

Departures - 25.5 es ee 336,239 303,318 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49=100) ___ 117.3 116.5 
Receipts of salable livestock ._.__ 378,751 334,838 


Unemployment compensation claimants, 
Cook & DuPage counties__________ 96,467 85,740 29 


August, 1954, Tax Calendar 


Date Due Tax Returnable to 


1 Franchise Tax becomes delinquent and penalties of 
1% per month begin to accrue Secretary of State 


15 ‘If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds 
$100, pay amount to Authorized Deposi 


15 — Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- Director -of . Revert 
ment for menth of July (Illinois) 
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What are the seven 
most important unset- 
tled issues of public 
policy. and law in the 
field of industrial relations? Sumner 
H. Slichter, eminent economist and 
authority on labor, tells what he 
thinks they are and makes some in- 
cisive recommendations for their set- 
tlement in an article that starts on 
page 13. 


in this 


ESS oo 


Joseph L. Block’s article (page 15) 
is titled “Steel — 14 Years After Dun- 
kirk.” Why Dunkirk? Because the 
British defeat there swept away 
America’s sense of military self-se- 
curity and started the U.S. steel in- 
dustry on an unprecedented 13-year 
expansion. In an article (page 15) 
the president of Inland Steel de- 
scribes that expansion and predicts 
that our steel requirements may 


reach 200 million tons a year within 


the next 25 years. 


Now that several species of in- 
sects, including house flies and mos- 
quitoes, are developing a resistance 
to DDT, man is experimenting with 
a new lethal weapon — nerve gas — 
in his continuous war against bugs. 
Lewis Riley tells of the new develop- 
ments on page 16. 


Would you like a free Packard? 
Admiral Corporation recently gave 
Packards as premiums to dealers who 
bought two carloads of Admiral ap- 
pliances. Tom Watts’ article on in- 
dustry’s growing use of premiums 
and prizes starts on page 18. 


The World Bank has no connec- 
tion with international give-away 
programs. It’s in business, writes 
President Eugene R. Black (page 
20), to make loans that develop the 
economies of less advanced nations, 
yet it still operates at a substantial 
profit. 

In today’s self-service stores the 
package that holds your product has 
a new responsibility — salesmanship. 
Beginning on page 21, Phil Hirsch 
describes the postwar packaging 
revolution. 
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SHOPPING CENTERS fie 


PLANTS AND 
WAREHOUSES 


eliminates your personnel problems of hiring 


Kane can provide you. with a complete, individual watchmen, and also eliminates the 
uninterrupted watchmen or guard service. danger of having a single isolated man alone 
Personnel are trained, thoroughly. experi- on the job. Kane Watchmen and Guards are 
enced, and fully supervised by Kane offi- smartly uniformed and the service includes . 


cers who cruise assigned districts: in insurance coverage, social security, unemploy- 
squad cars. In addition, the Kane Service ment taxes, ex overtime. 


hte FREE ob Booklet KANE SERVICE 


or telephone MOhawk 4-6181 
for complete information. 510 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


The Editor’s Page 


Executive Reservists ? 


\ “civilian” reserve of 5,000 executives to supply 
eadership for federal agencies in emergency periods 
1as been recommended by the National Planning 
Association. The N.P.A., an independent non-profit 
esearch organization, urges immediate recruitment 
f such a reserve and says that lists should be com- 
viled with names “five to ten deep” for each type of 
mergency control activity. 

Five times in the last 20 years, the N.P.A. notes, 
ig government programs have required emergency 
taffs —the occasions being the depression, two wars, 
he Marshall plan, and the atomic energy program. 

To those businessmen who know what it is to deal 
vith an emergency-swelled government agency, the 
dea of a civilian reserve should have considerable 
ippeal. 

Making the plan a success won’t be easy. Reservists 
-whether civilian or military — must be given pe- 
iodic training or their value to the nation becomes 
iegligible. The N.P.A. has recommended that the 
fice of Defense Mobilization organize a school 
apable of instructing 200 men at a time in govern- 
nent processes and wartime problems. 

If there is to be a potentially effective civilian 
eserve, it will have to guard against taking on too 
many men at or near the retirement age who might 
rack under the strain of emergency work. Likewise, 
foung men may lack the experience to take on 
esponsibility. 

Business gave up some of its best men to the 

jovernment in World War II, but how would it 
eel today about putting some of its most capable 
xecutives on government call? 
Clarence Randall may have given the answer when 
ie addressed the National Sales Executives conven- 
ion in Chicago last month. He referred to the diffi- 
ulty in borrowing young men to work on_ his 
Jommission on Foreign Economic Policy, but his 
emarks might |also be applied to the proposed re- 
erve. He said: “If I ask for one of your young men, 
‘ou won't let him go. I mean every word of that, 
ecause I ask for young men every day, and I am 
old, ‘Sorry, Joe just started on a very important 
lew campaign for our company that won’t be finished 
or two years. When he has that finished, let me 
now.’ ” 

Randall, who leads a strenuous double life as 
hairman of the commission and chairman of Inland 
teel, has no bouquets for the businessman’s attitude. 

“I come back into my business world and meet 
hance acquaintances at the club and on the train and 
round the shop, and I do not always get that same 


sense of devotion to America that I get when I am in 
Washington,” he told the Chicago meeting. 
“. .. The first thing essential to the preservation 


_of our way of life is to understand it, and you can’t 


do that by reading the technical literature of your 
particular business, or taking your brief case home 
at night and laying out just the sales program for 
spring. 

“. .. Oh, how I envy the clarity of vision that comes 
to the traveling salesman in a railway buffet car at 
the third highball. How simple those great problems 
become! But ask him to go down to Washington 
and take off his coat and give us two years of his 
life to help this Administration — that he prayed for 
for 20 years—and you'll find out instantly that he 
is the most indispensable man in the most basic 
industry in America.” 

Clarence Randall has put his finger on one of the 
difficult problems in creating a civilian reserve. 


New Attacks on Farm Surpluses 


Almost simultaneously with the recent vote of the 
House Agricultural Committee to continue farm sup- 
port prices at 90 per cent parity for the 1955 crop, 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson announced the most 
drastic agricultural controls in the country’s history. 

These two developments glaringly illustrate the 
fantastic predicament the present farm program is 
creating. Supports at 90 per cent of parity have piled 
up what is undoubtedly the largest hoard of farm 
products in world history. Six billion dollars has 
been invested in unwanted agricultural commodities, 
yet production has risen, not diminished. Controls 
used up until this time have been in effective use for 
two reasons: farmers compelled to take acreage out 
of one crop have devoted it to another, also in sur- 
plus. The acreage they have retained in controlled 
crops has been farmed more intensively and _ its 
production increased. 

It remains to be seen whether the new and much 
more rigid controls announced by Secretary Benson 
will result in reduced production. American farmers 
have demonstrated amazing ingenuity in legally de- 
feating the aim of controls in the past. At the same 
time, the agricultural politicians, the taxpayer and 
the farmer all know that one day the folly of paying 
high prices for unwanted production must be ended 
either by a return to free markets or controls so 
absolute that no ingenuity will defeat them. 
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The Matador creates within 
the ritual of the bullfighting 


tradition a work of art. 


It becomes important that you 
who dine in The Matador Room 
recewe an aesthetic as well as 


a gustatory experience. 


new room in the home of 
the internationally famous 


SIRLOIN ROOM 


Stock Yard Inn 


42nd AND HALSTED STREETS 
TELEPHONE YArds 73-5580 
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COMMERCE 


Here...There... 
and Everywhere 


e Blue Traffic Lights? — There 
are 3 million reasons why the color 
of stop-and-go traffic signals should 
be changed, suggest color researchers 
of Sun Chemical Corporation. The 
reasons are the number of drivers 
who are red-green blind and who 
therefore must play “follow-the- 
leader” in traffic, being unable to 
determine for themselves whether to 
stop or go. About 2,500 traffic deaths 
annually are attributed to “failure 
to observe” signals. Sun suggests a 
blue- yellow system, acknowledges 
that the switch-over would have its 
problems, but points out that thou- 
sands of people each year take their 
cars across the English Channel and 


switch from right-hand to left-hand 


driving without too great difficulty. 


© Triangular Phone Booth — Be- 
fore long you may be using a trian- 
gular-shaped phone booth. Burgess- 
Manning Corporation of Chicago is 
already manufacturing a 45-degree 
booth which was designed by acous- 
tics experts at Armour Research 
Foundation of [llinois Institute of 
Technology. The new booth is the 
waist-up type for wall mounting and 
has one side as well as the bottom 
open. For firms interested in saving 
space, two of the triangular booths 
can be mounted in a corner where 
only one conventional box - type 
booth would fit. Furthermore, there 
would seem to be little danger of 
claustrophobia or—if you follow a 
cigar-smoker — asphyxiation. 


e Surplus Success — An automatic 
controls manufacturer — Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
—has a novel way of getting rid of 
obsolete products and surplus ma- 
terials. It sells them over-the-counter 
to hobbyists, small manufacturers, 
and to the public at higher-than- 
scrap-prices from its own surplus 
store in downtown Minneapolis. 
Stocked with anywhere from 5,000 


to 10,000 unwanted items ranging 
from aluminum tubing to zinc 
wheels, the store now grosses $60,000 
annually. With materials from its 
shelves, customers have built an 
electronic electro-cardiograph, an 
electric organ, telescopes, a device 
that rings a bell and flashes a light 
whenever baby wets the bed, oxygen 
apparatus for underwater swim- 
ming, home burglar alarm systems, 
and even an apparatus that gives 
injections of experimental serum to 
mice. One of the store’s best custom- 
ers is Minneapolis-Honeywell’s own 
research department. 


e Checking Up — More than half 
the deliberate bad check passers are 
“amateurs” who do not possess pre- 
vious police records, reports the 
‘Todd Company of Rochester, N. Y., 
after a survey made with the coop- 
eration of police departments in 98 
cities of over 40,000 population. The 
report describes bad check passing as 
a $400-million-a-year “business” and 
says that the failure of merchants to 
exercise minimum precaution is 
chiefly responsible for the rising 
flood of phony checks, Favorite 
methods used by check crooks are: 
passing completely bogus checks 
(mostly of the payroll type drawn 
on non-existent or collapsed bank 
accounts, and sometimes on non- 
existent banks); forging the signa- 
ture of the maker or endorser on a 
legitimate check; and counterfeiting 
a legitimate check. Favorite spots for 
passing bad checks are department 
stores, supermarkets, liquor stores, 
taverns, and independent groceries. 
Almost one-fifth of the passers are 
women. | 


© Tax Journal —Most recent ar 
rival in the business “publication: 
field is the monthly Journal of Tax- 
ation. The magazine is directed @ 
professional tax men and is edited’ 


(Continued on page 31) 
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NEW STANDARD PREMIUM GASOLINE 


designed for knock-proof performance to give you all possible 
>, 


The Chevrolet Corvette, an ‘‘All- 
American” sports car, in production 
since June, 1953. As new cars demand 
new fuels, older cars benefit, too. 


Here is a gas that can give you that wonderful 
feel at the wheel of ‘‘new car power’’—whatever 
the age of your car. Its knock-proof power is 
the greatest in our 65-year history. 

New STANDARD WHITE CROWN Premium 
Gasoline is now advanced so far in octane that 
it actually silences every trace of knock in all 
but a small percentage of “‘chronic knockers.”’ 

Fill up with New STANDARD Premium Gas- 
oline. Try it for just one week and you'll never eases 
drive with any other. 


You expect more from STANDARD ) and get it! 


| 0 ‘ ! 


One La Salle 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan- 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial 
activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ming have created a modern business 
setting of outstanding distinction. The 
many prominent tenants of this great 
building appreciate not only this factor 
of central location, but also the high 
standards of service maintained for their 
comfort and convenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestige. 
For all who seek downtown office space, 
the special advantages afforded at One 
La Salle Street are worthy of first con- 
sideration. 


L.J. Sheridan & Co. 


Management Agent 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 


Trends... 
in Finance 


and Business 


¢ Who Buys Stocks? — Almost 70 
per cent of all public business —as 
distinguished from broker - dealer 
transactions—on the New York 
Stock Exchange originates outside of 
New York City. Of the 30 per cent 
originating in New York City, over 
one-third comes from institutions 
that serve people living all over the 
country. 

These figures were developed by 
the exchange’s third investment mo- 
tivation study, which analyzed trans- 
actions on March 17 and 24 of this 
year. The fiction that women possess 
the great majority of the nation’s 
wealth, first refuted two years ago 
by a market study, suffered another 
blow: Men bought and sold 77 per 
cent of all shares on the recent dates 
— the ladies only 23 per cent. : 

Institutions — owners of about 
one-third of all listed stocks — are 
generally regarded as the type of 
investor who buys a stock and holds 
it. But the exchange study puts a 
large question mark after this state- 
ment. 

While all four major types of in- 
stitutions — banks, mutual funds, 
closed end investment trusts, and in- 
surance companies — bought more 
shares than they sold, the sales were 
nevertheless considerable. Banks 
were most active, buying 307,581 
shares and selling 280,956. 

Of the total trade on the two days, 
public institutions accounted for 
18.7 per cent of the total volume. 
This compares with 55.2 per cent for 
public individuals, 21.9 for exchange 
members, and 4.2 per cent for non- 
member broker-dealers. 

Among individuals, the most ac- 
tive buyers and sellers were those 
with incomes of between $10,000 and 
$25,000 — they initiated 26 per cent 
of the transactions. Between $5,000 
and $10,000 accounted for 20.3 per 
cent, under $5,000 for 6.1 per cent, 


and over $25,000 for 24 per cen 
There was no indication for 2: 
per cent. 

The average investor is midd) 
aged, the study shows. Persons be 
tween 40 and 59 did 56.1 per cent 
the trading. The under-40 group a¢ 
counted for only 12.2 per cent ¢ 
the business, and those over 60 
22.4 per cent. No information 
available for 9.3 per cent. 


e Gold at Peak — World gold an 
foreign exchange reserves outsié 
the Iron Curtain stood at a recor 
peak of $56.7 billion at the end 
1953, according to the Internation! 
Monetary Fund. This is more th 
double the 1938 figure. The fun 
an agency set up after World Ws 
II to aid economic rehabilitati 
abroad by short-term assistance 1 
meeting currency exchange pro 
lems, holds nearly $8 billion of t 
total. 

U. S. holdings of gold at the las 
year-end were just over $22 billion 
or about 40 per cent of the fre 
world gold and foreign exchangt 
total. In 1938 this country held ove: 
half the world supply. 


¢ Installment Decline — The $% 
million decline in consumer install 
ment debt in the first quarter li 
not been a source of concern to f 
nance companies, reports Standai 
Factors Corporation following a su 
vey of eight major finance com 
panies. The development, the rep 
states, is sound and is “ample 
dence that the American cons 
can ration himself in the matter 
credit without government peal 
time controls.” Last year’s rise 
$3.1 billion in installment debt 
a record, as was the year-end 
of $21.8 billion outstanding. ¢ 
rent installment purchases are 
high level and will contin 
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roughout the year, although at a 
ser rate than 1953, it is stated. 
spayments are considered as likely 
continue at or above the current 
lume for some months to come, 
vce they are largely determined 
contracts previously written. 


Education Pays — Men with 
gh school or college education 
rm 79 per cent of the $7,000 to 
0,000 incomes and 82 per cent of 
comes over $10,000, it is revealed 
‘the Chamber of Commerce of the 
nited States in its study “Education 
An Investment in People.” Those 
th an eighth grade education or 
ss earned 77 per cent of the in- 
mes below $500 and 73 per cent of 
e $500 to $1,000 incomes. 


Mutual Funds in 1960 — The 
vest-as-you-go method of buying 
utual fund shares on a regular 
onthly basis is booming, reports 
ctthur Wiesenberger in the 1954 
ition of Investment Companies, 
ference book in the mutual fund 
Id. At the end of 1951, Wiesen- 
rger says, 50,000 persons were buy- 
g shares through accumulation 
ans offered by 28 funds. Now 200,- 
0 investors are channeling $6 mil- 
yn a month or $72 million a year 
to 92 funds that have accumula- 
yn ‘plans. This represents just over 
| per cent of gross mutual fund 
les of $672 million in 1953. Wie- 
nberger predicts that annual mu- 
al fund sales should reach $1.5 
llion by 1960 and that by then 
cumulation plan purchases will 
nount to about a third of total 
les. 


Contractor Failures — Business 
ilures among construction contrac- 
rs reached a record high in 1953, 
cording to Rowena Bryant of Dun 
i¢ Bradstreet, Inc., writing in the 
linois Business Review, monthly 
iblication of the University of I]li- 
vis. About 35 failures per 10,000 
mtractors were reported. The 1953 
sualties involved liabilities of $394 
illion, and 48 per cent were firms 
ith over $100,000 in liabilities. 
any skilled or semi-skilled work- 
$ started businesses of their own 
ring the postwar building boom, 
id owing to management inexpe- 
ance, some were unable to cope 
ith heavy operating costs and 
ounting competition. Hlinois and 
(Continued on page 31) 
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A Report on 


Rock Island’s 
Rock Freight Service 


Island Rese 


{of interest to shippers} 


The service is good, even better than in ’53. This 
is understandable. For the Rock Island is the Road 
of Planned Progress, which means something new 
and better is constantly being introduced. More 
powerful diesels... larger and finer freight cars 
... cut-offs that save time and miles ... improved 
yard facilities... heavier rails. The list is endless. 
But let’s put it this way: The Rock Island is an 
8,000-mile transportation system serving 14 
mid-continent states. Our job is to see that this 
property —right-of-way, rolling stock, equip- 
ment, everything—is kept in top condition to 
serve shippers adequately and well. And 
that’s precisely what we are doing. It’s a 
service that never ceases ...a story that 
never ends, 


For freight information consult 
any Rock Island representative 
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Seven Labor Issues 


That Need Settling 


™HERE have been few times in 
the history of the United States 
when industrial relations have 
nn more stable than they are to- 
;—stable in the sense that the 
\damental issues have been settled 
1 that there is no uncertainty 
yut the framework within which 
lustrial relations will be conduct- 
Furthermore, this stability is 
ely to remain for some time to 
ne. 
[The major issues that have been 
led are: the question of whether 
de unions and collective bargain- 
will be the usual way of fixing the 
ms of employment in American 
lustry; the division of authority 
ween the Federal government and 
states in the field of industrial 
itions; the questions of whether 
country will have a social secur- 
system and what kind of a system 
‘country will have; and the ques- 
n of basic public policy toward 
‘rights and obligations of unions 
1 employers. 
Notwithstanding the settlement of 
se fundamentals within the last 
years, many of their specific as- 
‘ts are still matters of controversy 
1 will produce fierce disputes be- 
e they are ultimately resolved. 
—@™& ‘The provisions of the Taft- 
tley act that are designed to apply to 


utes that create national emergencies 


need a complete overhauling.”’ 
U.P. photo 
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By SUMNER H. SLICHTER 


Fierce disputes may be expected before all 


aspects of unsettled public policy are resolved 


Many of these subsidiary issues are 
quite important. 

What then are the principal un- 
settled issues in the field of public 
policy and law? Seven of them seem 
to stand out in importance: (1) state- 
federal relations; (2) the problem of 
organizational picketing and _ boy- 
cotts; (3) the problem of the closed 
shop; (4) problems of union rivalry; 
(5) protection of neutrals in indus- 
trial disputes; (6) supervision of 
union welfare funds; and (7) ar- 
rangements for dealing with emer- 
gency disputes. 


Definition Needed 


1, State-Federal Relations. The 
‘Taft-Hartley act has been inter- 
preted to give the federal govern- 
ment exclusive jurisdiction over 
most matters covered by the act pro- 
vided interstate or foreign commerce 
is affected. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board, however, has seen fit 
to decline to take cases of some small 
enterprises whose operations have 
little effect upon interstate com- 
merce. Since the states are not per- 
mitted to exercise authority in these 
cases, there has grown up a sort of 
No-Man’s Land in which both em- 
ployers and employes lack the pro- 
tection of the law. Furthermore, the 
Taft-Hartley act, as interpreted by 
the courts, severely curtails the au- 


thority of the states to deal with 
disputes which create local emer- 
gencies. 

The respective authorities of the 
state and federal governments need 
to be clearly defined. The line of de- 
marcation should not be expressed 
in terms of the size of the enterprise 
or even in terms of the proportion 
of sales or purchases that are inter- 
state. The proper line of distinction 
is in terms of competitive areas. An 
industry, such as the women’s gar- 
ment industry, is engaged in inter- 
State competition. Hence, all the 
plants in this industry, no matter 
how small, should be subject to the 
Taft-Hartley act. But an automobile 
retailer who gets all of his cars from 
Detroit is not engaged in interstate 
competition and should be subject 
to state laws, not the ‘Taft-Hartley 
act. In other words, retailing and 
the service industries, even though 
they buy their goods through inter- 
state commerce, are not engaged to 
an appreciable extent in interstate 
competition. Hence, jurisdiction 
over these industries belongs to the 
states. 

In general, the jurisdiction of the 
Federal government and state gov- 
ernments should be supreme within 
their respective jurisdictions, except 
for the right of the state govern- 
ments to maintain law and order. I 
agree with Senator Taft, in his testi- 


— 
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mony before the Senate Labor com- 
mittee last year, that concurrent 
jurisdictions would create confusion 
by producing two sets of precedents 
for similar cases. 

With respect to the industries to 
which the Taft-Hartley act applies, 
its authority should be exclusive. 
There is no sense in subjecting em- 
ployers who compete with one an- 
other to differing state laws. The 
states should be left free to experi- 
ment with arrangements for dealing 
with disputes which cause local 
emergencies, such as stoppages in the 
gas industry or electric light and 
power industry. Stoppages in these 
industries do not create national 
emergencies. Hence, each state 
should be free to deal with the prob- 
lem in its own way. 


Ineffective Protection 


2. Organizational Picketing and 
Boycotts. ‘The Taft-Hartley act does 
not give effective protection against 
efforts to force employes into unions 
that they do not wish to join. Thus, 
the philosophy of the act — that men 
are entitled to be represented by 
bargaining agents of their own 
choosing —is often defeated. The 
principal offender seems to be the 
powerful Teamsters’ Union. The 
problem might be met in part by a 
broader interpretation of the kind 
of picketing that is regarded as co- 
ercive, but a more adequate remedy 
is needed. A fair solution would be 
to prohibit organizational picketing 
and boycotts after a rival union, the 
employer, or a substantial part of the 
employes involved has petitioned 
the National Labor Relations Board 
to settle the issue of representation 
by an election. In these days of pow- 
erful unions and strong union rival- 
ries, a vigorous afhirmative policy on 
the part of the government is neces- 
sary in order to protect the right of 
employes to choose their own bar- 
gaining agents. ‘This means a more 
vigorous policy than the government 
has pursued up to now. Unfortu- 
nately, Congress has handicapped 
the board in dealing with this prob- 
lem by prohibiting pre-hearing elec- 
tions. 

3. The Closed Shop. The Taft- 
Hartley act, as everyone knows, per- 
mits the union shop under certain 
conditions, but forbids the closed 
shop. The union shop provisions 
have worked out well in many in- 
dustries, but there are wide areas in 


which the closed shop serves a useful 
purpose to workers and employers 
alike. As a result, prohibitions 
against the closed shop in the Taft- 
Hartley act are being widely vio- 
lated. Thus, we have the closed shop 
without proper safeguards. In indus- 
tries where employment is intermit- 
tent or highly seasonal, such as the 
building trades, entertainment, 
stevedoring, the closed shop should 
be permitted with proper safeguards. 
It already exists there, and it will 
continue. to exist. 


Rivalry Grows 


4. Union Rivalry. The growth of 
unions has intensified problems of 
union rivalry. The protection of the 
right to organize encourages unions 
to attempt to expand their member- 
ship. If one union does not act 
quickly, it will be too late because 
another union will have organized 
the group of workers. In the old 
days, the right of employers to use 
drastic measures to stamp out unions 
was a great curb on rivalry. 

Union rivalry has been intensified 
by the rapid growth of industrial 
unions which include among their 
members many skilled craftsmen. 
The craftsmen have learned that the 
industrial unions frequently do not 
give them very adequate representa- 


tion. Many industrial unions have 


bargained for cents-per-hour wage 
increases ‘rather than percentage 
wage increases. Thus, the differential 
between the semi-skilled workers and 
skilled craftsmen has been substan- 
tially reduced. Now the craftsmen 
are reacting to the failure of the in- 
dustrial unions to give them proper 
representation by endeavoring to 
sever themselves from industrial 
unions. Joseph Krislov of Western 
Reserve University, who has made 
an extensive study of union raiding, 
reports that raids by the craft unions 
against industrial unions have been 
successful in about two-thirds of the 
contests. 

The A.F. of L. and the C.1.0. have 
attempted to deal with the problem 
of union rivalry by fostering no-raid- 
ing agreements within the federa- 
tions and also between the federa- 
tions. The success of no-raiding 
agreements requires virtually unani- 
mous acceptance of the agreement by 
all the unions involved. Such gen- 
eral acceptance is out of question. 
Consequently, success of the no-raid- 
ing agreements is not likely. In view 


of the strong tradition of autonay 
in the American trade union moy 
ment, and the consequent weak 
fluence of the federations, the prob 
lem of interunion rivalry must be 
handled in large measure by the gov 
ernment. I am not suggesting th 
union rivalries are bad per se, but | 
am suggesting that workers are é 
titled to be represented by barg 
ing agents of their own choosir 
Deciding what is an appropriate bi 
gaining unit is extraordinarily d diffi 
cult and involves carefully weighing 
many considerations which va 
from case to case. After the matt 
of the bargaining unit has been ¢ 
cided, the workers in that unit 2 
entitled to select the union whi 
they wish to represent them. The € 
cision should not depend on 
prints of organizational terri 
worked out years ago by the A.F 

., the C.I.O., or the A.F. of L. a 
the C.I.O. together. 


Theoretical Protection 


5. The Protection of Neutrals 
Labor Disputes. The law in meé 
states has, in theory, given a gor 
deal of protection to neutrals, but 
practice the neutrals did not ha 
much protection, until the Ta 
Hartley act gave it to them. Ther 
son has been that proper administ 
tive machinery to protect the rig) 
of neutrals has been lacking. 
protection given by the Taft-Hapt 
act to neutrals contains serious lo@ 
holes. With some qualifications tf 
act prohibts encouraging the 
ployes of one employer (a neu 
to refuse to handle the work o 
second employer with whom 
union has a dispute, but it does t 
prohibit inducing the neutral 
ployer himself not to handle 
products of the second employ 
But the “inducements” for the n 
tral employer to help the union 1 
its fight with the second empla 
may be quite coercive. Hence, 
law fails effectively to protect 
trals from being conscripted in la 
disputes. 

I disagree with President Eis 
hower’s recommendation that 
application for injunctions aga 
secondary boycotts be made a mat 
of the discretion of the general €¢ 
sel of the Labor Relations Boz 
The provision that injunctions m 
be sought when the law is being” 

(Continued on page 45) 
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STREL— 14 YEARS ATER DUNKIRK 


Our capacity of 124 million tons a year tops 
the Soviet orbit by better than two-to-one 


seph L. Block 


By 
JOSEPH L. BLOCK 


N the early spring of 1940 the 
American steel industry, in com- 
mon with the American people, 
is plodding along doing business 
usual, and enjoying what it 
ught was a sense of complete 
curity. The so-called “phony war” 
ts six months old. There was 
ance, solidly entrenched behind 
great Maginot Line, backed up 
the full might of the British 
pire. How could this war touch 
2 United States? And even if it 
uld, what was there to concern 
steel industry? Did it not have 
2 “gigantic” annual capacity of 81 
llion tons — almost twice the 
rage production required in the 
ceding five years? Surely it was 
ll prepared for any emergency. 

hen the Nazi hordes invaded the 
Vv countries and raced, almost un- 
dered, into France and on to 
> coast. In the last week of May 
e Dunkirk; less than a month 
r, the fall of France. Britain 


igest of an address delivered before the 
jana Manufacturers Association. The 
hor is president of Inland Steel Com- 
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This open-hearth shop, completed in 1952, added 750,000 tons to Inland’s ingot capacity. 


stood alone and, in the opinion of 
all the “experts,” it could not stand 
for long. These events pulled the 
props from our temple of false se- 
curity. They collapsed our house of 
cards. They galvanized the Amer- 
ican people and the American steel 
industry into action. All of which 
was spurred on, of course, subse- 
quently by the infamous Pearl Har- 
bor attack and other events of 
World War II; then stimulated to 
still further effort in the recent 
Korean War. 

Dunkirk marked the beginning of 
the most amazing period in the his- 
tory of the American steel industry 
— a span of 14 years in which its 
capacity was increased by 52%, the 
added tonnage being as great as 
that which was built in the preced- 
ing 32 years, and well in excess of 


the combined capacity of our World 
War II enemies. 

The expansion was enormous and 
continuous. Despite this the ca- 
pacity of the industry — excepting 
only periods of work stoppage — 
was, for all practical purposes, fully 
utilized from the fall of 1940 to the 
fall of 1953. Only now has the fever- 
ish pace of production abated. Only 
now has the seemingly insatiable 
demand for steel been transformed 
into a normal competitive market. 
Only now are steel salesmen pound- 
ing your doors for orders. 

This 52% expansion since 1940 
involved the addition of facilities 
capable of producing 43 million 
tons of steel ingots. Ingots are pro- 
duced by various kinds of steel- 
making furnaces, and ingot capacity 

(Continued on page 42) 


Can Science Win The Wa 


CIENCE, which as a matter of 
everyday habit solves the in- 
solvable, has thus far been out- 

witted by one of man’s smallest 
though most formidable foes — the 
bug. Despite millions of dollars and 
generations of painstaking research, 
scientific bug fighters have never yet 
succeeded in exterminating a sin- 
gle one of the 686,000 insect species 
that share the earth with man— 
consuming his food, his clothing, his 
home and, with annoying regularity, 
his carcass. 

Mankind’s eternal battle against 
the insect was summed up recently 
by George C. Decker of the Illinois 
Natural History Survey in these so- 
bering words: “When man appeared 
on the scene, he found insects in 
full possession of this planet. They 
had made their appearance ages 
earlier and had developed to a point 
of dominance in the animal king- 
dom through the exacting process of 
evolution. 

“Man exists because of his ability 
to outsmart insects. Actually, he is 
a late arrival who has attempted to 
displace a well-adjusted and highly 
versatile original population, which 


bars no holds to recover his lost . 


property.” 


Putting a protectant material for woolens to the insect test. 


Whether you disfavor bugs as a 
weekend gardener, a member of the 
nation’s multimillion-dollar insecti- 
cide industry, a consumer of bug- 
ravished products of agriculture, or 
for purely personal reasons, the sta- 
tistics on insect damage are stag- 
gering. 

Mr. Decker figures that in this 
country alone insects annually de- 
stroy crops, livestock and farm pro- 
duce equal to the combined agricul- 
tural output of the five New 
England states, plus New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. They 
nullify, he adds, the labor of at least 
a million working men every year. 


Record Reproducers 


Another insect expert makes the 
astonishing observation that the 
bugs. propagated during a single 
year outweigh by a substantial mar- 
gin the protoplasm produced by all 
other forms of animal life combined, 
man included. In the United States 
it is estimated that insects consume 
between 10 and 20 per cent of our 
total farm production —a loss run- 
ning as high as $8 billion annually! 

It is unlikely that the battle 
against insects will ever be com- 
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pletely won. Instead, it is a matte! 
of holding an insidious enemy in 
check — keeping a step ahead of i 
sects so they cannot regain 
upper hand. In fact, despite toda 
very formidable losses to insect 
great progress has been made 
recent years against many of th 
most destructive species. 


Insecticides Help 


As recently as 1949, the Europeat 
corn borer cost American farmer 
$353 million in crop losses. Today 
with powerful new insecticides, thes 
staggering losses have been reduce 
85 per cent. Since the war new if 
secticides have increased potato pre 
duction per acre by 60 per ce 
tobacco yields by 20 per cent, ant 
sugar beet production by 75 per cen 

Grasshoppers, which back in 19% 
turned countless acres of Dako 
corn fields into dismal vistas 
swirling dust, have very nearly beé 
brought under control with insect 
cides. The Agriculture Departmen 
estimates that this apparent victol 
against the grasshopper, which ha 
harassed mankind since Biblia 
times, has enabled farmers in tht 
last 15 years alone to produce $90) 


Spraying peach trees for control of peach borers. a 
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Now that some “die-hard species are becoming DDT-resistant 


scientists are busy readying a potent new weapon — neurogas 


uillion dollars worth of food and 
vestock feed that would otherwise 
ave been lost to the devouring 
ordes. 

Apple growers who once lost 50 
» 90 per cent of their crops to the 
pple worm have with modern in- 
scticides cut their losses to under 
ve per cent. On still another food 
ont, it is estimated that recent sci- 
atific progress in the campaign 
Zainst insects has enabled livestock 
ad poultry raisers to send to market 
dditional meat, milk, and eggs 
alued at more than $100 million 
anually. 


/ Saves 5 Million Lives 


Recent progress in the control of 
erm-laden insects has, if anything, 
een even more rewarding. One 
<ample is DDT which has been in 
eneral use less than a decade. In 
is short period, government health 
uthorities estimate, DDT -insecti- 
ides have saved some five million 
ves and have prevented 100 million 
nesses through their ability to 
mntrol insects that carry malaria, 


(Continued on page 24) 


By LEWIS A. RILEY 


Japanese beetles beware! The U.S. Bureau of Entomology is testing various 
types of baits to see which type attracts the most. 


Hornflies won’t plague these cows for a while. 
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Mrs. Mike Holm, Minnesota's secretary of state, bought Wheaties to get miniature licenses. 
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Premiums; 


N THESE days of “hard selling’ 
and wary customers, more ant 
more manufacturers and retailer 

are turning to premiums and prize 
to hypo sales at distributor, retaile 
and consumer levels. And with th 
premium market expanding, mor 
manufacturers are finding it th 
needed secondary market for thei 
products. 

Premiums can be given away witl 
the product — like the steak knive 
enclosed in boxes of washing pow 
der. They can be offered in returt 
for box-tops or wrappers (that’s hoy 
the premium business was startet 
103 years ago when Benjamin Bab 
bitt began offering colored chromo 
for wrappers from his Sweet Hom 
laundry soap). Premiums can be of 
fered for coupons or box-tops plu 
cash. They can be given for collec 
tions of trading stamps or cash reg 
ister tapes, with or without adde 
money. 3 

‘ 


All Kinds of Products 


Today, you'll find prizes or pre 
miums and sometimes both used b 
makers of bubble gum and beer, sell 
ers of steaks and store-fronts, manu 
facturers of television sets and ap 
pliances, operators of laundries ant 
parking lots. 

And you'll find major companieé 
like Westinghouse, Ansco, Conti 
nental Can, Eversharp, Waltham 
Watch, and General Electric selling 
to users of premium promotions. 

An item like ‘a steam iron can Bi 
used as either a premium or a pria 
Premiums are a reward for buyin} 
— an extra something to make thi 
purchase more attractive. Prizes, Ol 
the other hand, are what their nam 
implies — they’re won in contests. 
the business world, it’s usually a sa 
contest, although prizes for safe d 
ing and good attendance records 
not uncommon. 

The business is a big one. Gord 
C. Bowen, president of the Premi 
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Wd Sales Tonic Makes Comeback 


The buyers? market is spurring colossal give-away programs 


dvertising Association of America 
ad of the Premium Service Com- 
any, a subsidiary of the Curtis 
ublishing Company, reports, per- 
aps over-enthusiastically, that “this 
sar alone more than $1.3 billion 
ill be spent on premiums and sales 
icentive merchandise.” 

The plain truth is, nobody can say 
x sure just how big the premium 
usiness is. But those who are in it, 
lose using it, and those eyeing it as 
otentially useful to spur lagging 
les know it’s big and getting bigger. 
It’s one business that picks up 
en consumer buying dips. 
Simply put, the premium ap- 
oach gives the consumer an extra 
vason for buying your product and 
.e dealer or salesman an extra rea- 
m for selling it. 

Perhaps most common are what 
is promotion-minded premium 
Id calls “self liquidating” pre- 
iums. These are the gadgets, gim- 
icks and utilitarian things for 
ich the company using them in its 
vertising gets from the consumer, 
ssides proof of purchase — the 
apper, box-top or label— enough 
sh to cover the cost of the item 
us handling charges. All he pays 
the overhead. And yet his product 
es can jump amazingly. 


Licenses Spur Sales 


Take the case of General Mills 
d the miniature license plates it 
s been offering with “Wheaties.” 
ank Bates, who directs the com- 
ny’s cereal advertising, says the 
tes gave Wheaties the “highest 
sumer sales since their introduc- 
m in 1923.” Trade circles agree the 
tte idea upped “Wheaties” sales 
much as 28 per cent. 

o far, says James Street, who 
ds the General Mills premium 
partment, 36 million miniature 
ense plates have been disposed 
in what he considers “the first 


By THOMAS 8. WATTS 


Trips to Europe are sometimes used as the 
top prize in sales contests. 


self-liquidating deal with real con- 
tinuity.” 

Translation: Kids will keep forc- 

ing their parents to buy “Wheaties” 
to get complete sets of the plates — 
and to start all over again with new 
collections each year. The company 
frankly hadn’t figured the licenses 
would do that well, but on-package 
admonitions to “change to new 1954 
plates” have sold as many boxes of 
Wheaties as the first series did last 
year. 
_ The little licenses aren’t some- 
thing for nothing. Besides a box top, 
a youngster must send in 25 cents 
for a “regional” set or $1 for the 
complete 48-state package. Also 
available: Foreign plates in at least 
three series. 

This offer had an odd side reac- 
tion. Police in several cities were 


glad to get the complete sets for use 


in training traffic officers. And lots 
of “car bugs” began eating break- 
fast food just to get the plates. 

The license plate idea is said to 
have been offered without takers to 
almost all other cereal makers be- 
fore General Mills bought it. If you 
produce a packaged product for re- 
tail, is there another sales stimulant 
like that going begging? 

Coupon plans are another facet of 
the premium industry. They “keep 


“em coming back for more.” These 
go ’way back to the famed United 
Cigar coupons, and they’re found 
today on at least two brands of 
cigarets. 

The advertiser usually assumes 
part of the cost of premiums offered 
this way, but more and more of these 
plans require cash plus coupons. 
Premiums offered usually are na- 
tionally advertised brands. The con- 
sumer saves coupons from a product, 
redeems them from a catalog listing 
the merchandise. 

With the price level climbing and 
coupon savers needing more of the 
slips to get costly items, companies 
show a trend toward combining their 
coupon premiums in one catalog so 
a consumer can trade in coupons 
from a number of products for some 
wanted thing like a toaster or an 
electric broiler. The Borden Com- 
pany, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Brown 
and Williamson, and others are do- 
ing this. 


Coupons for Retailers 


Coupon plans aren’t limited to 
consumers. Realizing that retailers 
like “something extra” too, many 
manufacturers pack extra coupons 
into case lots to nudge retailers to 
reorder faster. 

In Rochester, N. Y., the Rochester 
Transit Corporation uses a catalog 
premium plan as an incentive for 
safer driving. It costs money, admits 
Thurlow McDonald, director of per- 
sonnel and safety, but it can cut the 
insurance rate. Drivers get points to 
start with each month, add to them 
by completing a month without an 
accident, lose them if they crumple 
a fender. Points are exchanged for 
merchandise listed in a catalog. 

Cappel-MacDonald of Dayton, O., 

(Continued on page 26) 


A World Bank loan permitted Colombia to build a needed road system. 


IVTERNATIONAL AID 
CAN BE PROFITABLE 


By EUGENE R. BLACK 


Most taxpayers, corporate and 
individual, are well aware that 
this is the decade of interna- 
tional aid — a period in which 
the United States has given bil- 
lions to foreign nations. Against 
this setting it is refreshing to re- 
view the operations of the un- 
sung World Bank, whose mis- 
sion is to aid the economic de- 
velopment of less advanced na- 
tions but which accomplishes 
that mission on a business basis 
at no cost to the American pub- 
lic. The Editors. 


ATIN America is a vast area 
[vith a vast but largely unde- 
veloped potential. Its peoples 
and its nations have the will to 
better their economic lot, and new 
sources of production — agricultural 
and industrial—are being created 
at a rapid pace. 

Power and transportation are the 
keys to the area’s economic future. 
To support industrial growth, a 
constantly rising demand for energy, 


The author is president of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. 
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largely in the form of electric power, 
must be supplied. In addition, roads 
and railways must be developed to 
allow the area’s agricultural and 
industrial products to reach domes- 
tic and world markets. 

This is where the World Bank 
comes in. It has tailored its Latin 
American loans to meet the two great 
needs — power and _ transportation. 
Of the 39 development loans we 
have made in Latin America, 18 
amounting to $325 million have 
been for power, and ten amounting 
to $102 million have been for trans 
portation. The imports financed by 
these loans include generators, pet 
stocks, and transmission equipment 
for power projects; and earth-moy- 
ing and other equipment necessary 
for the construction and mainte 
nance of roads and railways. 


Power Loan y 


Among the power loans is a series 
of three aggregating $109 million t 
Brazilian Traction, Light and Powe 
Company, Ltd., a privately own 
company which supplies 65 per ceé 
of the total power output of Bra 
The company serves Latin A 
ica’s most rapidly developing a 
— Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, San 
and contiguous territory. This is 
industrial heart of Brazil and 
center of coffee production 
trade. 

Power demand has skyrocket 
during the last 20 years. To keep 
pace with demand, Brazilian Trae 
tion in 1948 undertook a huge devel: 
opment program, largely in the field 

of hydro-electric power. In 1949, it 
turned to the World Bank for h 
in financing part of the foreign 
change costs of the program. T: 
new installations with a capacity 
350,000. kilowatts are in operati 
and an additional 120,000 kilow 
will come into operation this yei 
A further 160,000 kilowatts in 
form of a thermal electric po 
plant is also under construction 
will operate with equipment 
for out of the proceeds of a loan 
made last February. 

The bank has not confined 
lending for power projects in B 
to Brazilian Traction. It has 
helped in the development of 
public power projects through 1 
of more than $57 million. 
these latter projects are compl 
in the next few years they will 

(Continued on page 28) 
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business looked upon pack- 

aging as a necessary, but more- 
r-less secondary ingredient in the 
-les formula. Like no-smoking signs 
a the shop, and water-coolers in the 
ont office, a package was some- 
aing almost every company had to 
ave, but something which, by it- 
if, didn’t add much black ink to 
he profit-and-loss statement at the 
d of the year. 
-Self-service merchandising gave 
ackaging a personality. This new 
ay of selling, which sprouted in 
»od and drug stores at the end of 
Yorld War II, demanded a new 
pe of package—one that would 
irn a prospect into a customer with 
ttle or no outside assistance. So, 
\e appearance of counters through- 
ut the land began to change 
vadually. 
The change is still underway in 
vod and drug stores. Meanwhile, 
te new look in packages has spread 
» other fields. And producers of 
verything from grass seed to gas 
nges, cigars to perfume, are put- 
g mew wrappings around their 
soducts. 
‘Few new packaging materials have 
en introduced in the last two or 
ree years. But the old standbys — 
per, fiber (corrugated cardboard), 
etal and glass — together with the 
stwar plastics and laminates (com- 
nations of plastics, papers, and/or 


ORE upon a time, American 


=w uses almost every day. 
Boon for Industry 


These new uses have increased 
e value of the packaging industry’s 
roduct more than 100 per cent in 
€ past ten years, to an estimated 
' billion last year. Polyethylene 
ueeze bottles, introduced in 1947, 
ve accounted for a major share of 
e increase. In 1949, they were used 

about 200 products; today, the 
ure is about 2,000. According to 


uminum foil) have been finding. 
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Packaging’s New Personality 


Today’s container must be a salesman 


R. C. Evans, director of marketing 
for Monsanto Chemical, a major 
manufacturer of the plastic raw ma- 
terial that goes into these contain- 
ers, demand is still greater than sup- 
ply in spite of gargantuan increases 
in output. 

Metal “aerosol” cans, the kind 
that squirt everything from shaving 
cream to whipping cream to paint, ha Kulbermail Gale-/ 
appeared in stores in 1948. Seven SME Ting. 
million were produced that year, 20 BR cay Se AY FIM Tse 
million two years later. In 1953, pro- ons 
duction was estimated at 140 mil- 
lion units. 


By 


PHIL HIRSCH 


Package-type floor display. 


More Paper, Glass 


Glass container production, which 
amounted to about 86 million units 
in 1949, rose to 111 million in 1952 
and to an all-time record of almost 
120 million in 1953. Paper contain- 
ers have had a similar growth. Ac- 
cording to John C. Newell, manag- 
ing director of the Folding Paper 
Box Association of America, use of 
paper cartons has increased from 100 
to 600 per cent in the beverage, hard- 
ware, sporting goods, toy, and to- 


Hardware is appearing in plastic packages. 


PLASTIGEIDES 
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bacco industries in the past decade. 

Maple syrup, sundae topping, sun- 
tan lotion, toothpaste, and many 
more liquids and semi-liquids are 
among the products recently trans- 
ferred to plastic and laminated con- 
tainers. Plastic pouches now encase 
B-B shot, garden seed, detergent, 
headache pills, paint pigments, and 
form a combined package-dispenser 
for paper cups. Rigid plastic holds 
everything from golf balls to preci- 
sion instruments. 


Better and Cheaper 


Generally, the -reason for the 
growth of these packaging materials 
is that for many products, they pro- 
vide a better container at lower cost 
than the older materials. Their com- 
parative newness is an asset in pro- 
moting some highly - competitive 


products. But, more important, plas- 
tics like polyethylene, vinyl and plio- 


film can be sealed tightly and easily, 
and they are chemically inert. In the 
case of one product, Southern Belle 
pecans, a pliofilm wrapper has in- 
creased shelf life by six months. 
Monsanto sells its Krilium soil con- 
ditioner in a plastic film-aluminum 
foil laminated package which pro- 
vides protection previously found 
only in higher-priced glass contain- 
ers, according to an official of the 
company. 

Many food and drug products 
have been encased in plastics and 
laminates since right after the war. 
But self-service merchandising has 
a never-ending appetite for new and 
better containers, and packagers 
have been only too happy to fill this 
demand. Within the past few years, 
they've come up with a new wrinkle 
—the “unit of use” package. 

The idea of unit packages is noth- 
ing new in the food and drug busi- 
ness. For years, single-helping boxes 
of raisins and cereal have been 
available at food stores; sugar cubes 
and individual portions of condi- 
ments have been served by restau- 
rants; and drug firms have used unit 
packages for doctor’s samples. But 
now, unit packages made of new 
materials are being wrapped around 
additional products. 


Left above: Nails are being 
packed in fiber boxes that re- 
quire only a fraction of storage 
space needed for kegs. Below: 
New linings permit soft drinks 
to be canned. 
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Sometimes, the unit package ha 
two or more compartments. Level 
Brothers, for example, recenth 
mailed 18 million packets contain 
ing double samples of detergent t¢ 
prospective customers. Small pape 
or plastic containers holding salt 
sugar and other condiments are fa 
miliar to anyone who has eaten ; 
meal aboard a commercial airplane 
Recently, some of these separati 
containers have been replaced wit} 
five-compartment plastic packet 
that hold salt, pepper, sugar, tooth 
picks, and gum. In food stores, you 
can buy popcorn packaged in a twa 
compartment packet that has cori 
in one compartment and oil in thi 
other. And a west coast drug manu 
facturer has put up “morning” an¢ 
“afternoon” doses of his vitamins ir 
a similar container. 


Appeal to Airlines 


So far, unit packages have hat 
their biggest acceptance among pec 
ple who distribute ready-to-eat fooc 
like the airlines, railroads, and espé 
cially the restaurant industry. Many 
restaurants now serve jelly, mustare 
ketchup, and related items in littl) 
plastic dishes covered by an easily 
removed plastic square that protect) 
the contents until they are usec 
Walgreen drug stores mix a glass 0) 
frozen orange juice to order, thank 
to a unit package which holds jue 
enough for one serving. ; 

Meanwhile, the number of uni 
packages appearing in food stores i) 
increasing steadily. The basis of thi) 
growth, according to packaging e¥ 
perts, is that unit packages have tw’ 
benefits — they offer an exact meat 
urement of an individual portior 
and they preserve each serving unti) 
it is used. Within the past few year 
unit packages have been wrappeé 
around several new items; in othe 
cases, they have spread to additiona 
brands of a particular commodity 
The list includes cocoa, instant co” 
fee, salt, fruit drink concentrate, an° 
spices. 

The housewife, who is generall 
given most of the credit for the suc 
cess of self-service merchandising 
has a lot of items on her shoppin; 
list which weren’t there in mother’ 
or grandmother’s day. This has al 
tered both the distributive system 
and the type of packages used by 
many manufacturers. At least thre’ 
brands of cigars, encased in trams 

(Continued on page 34) 
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We ‘Back Up” 


OUR SALES OF 


and Air 


Conditioners 


We “back up” our sales with FAC- 
TORY AUTHORIZED Service. We 
go further and offer a popular war- 
ranty contract at low cost that 
completely protects your invest- 
ment and guarantees perfect fan 
operation from 3-5 years or life. 
That's why we are the leader in fan 
sales and recognized ‘Chicago's 
largest FAN service station.” 


Here you will find all the leading 
brand fan names to choose from 
such as Diehl, Robbins and Myers, 
Signal and others. In air condi- 
tioners Philco, Deering, and all 
leading makes. 


We are distributors to the Com- 
mercial and Industrial trade in the 
greater Chicago area. If you buy 
in quantity our COMPLETE serv- 
ices will save you hundreds of dol- 
lars. 


Write or phone MOnroe 6-9334 
now for fan literature or a quick 
quotation on your requirements. 
A survey of your office for air-con- 
ditioning is free—no obligation. 
If it circulates air we sell and serv- 
ice it. 


Formerly with E. Conway Co. 


__ SLATTERY- 


_ BIGELOW, Inc— 


1313 W. Randolph St.Chicago 7, 


; farming practices. 
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Can Science Win War Against Bugs? 


(Continued from page 17) 


typhus, dysentery and a host of other 
deadly diseases. 

In the see-saw battle against the 
insect, science can ill afford to relax, 
even momentarily. One year a pow- 
erful new insecticide is created and 
a fresh onslaught is made against 
bugs. A few years later the enemy 
begins to display a resistance to the 
new chemical killers. Then it is the 
job of the chemist to develop a new 
insecticide that will bring the battle 
back into balance again. 

A case in point is DDT. Already 
several robust insects are showing 
a disturbing resistance to this war- 
born killer, and they undoubtedly 
will transmit this immunity along to 
their multiplying offspring. One of 
the first insects to develop a resist- 
ance to DDT was the common house 
fly. He has been followed by DDT- 
resistant mosquitoes, lice, bedbugs 
and fleas. 


Resistance Problem 


One entomologist explains the 
resistance problem this way: “House- 
hold pests are currently reasonably 
well under control, yet there is no 
evidence that we have exterminated 
or even completely eradicated any 
of them from a large area. The con- 
tinued use of millions of dollars 
worth of household insecticides an- 
nually will no doubt be necessary to 
maintain the status quo, and there 
is imminent the danger that one or 
more pests now suppressed may, by 


; developing resistance to a number 


of chemicals, attain the upper hand 
and at least temporarily run out of 
control.” 

The urgency of redoubled efforts 
against the insect is obvious. Our 
population, now swelling by 7,000 
persons a day, is expected to increase 
by more than 30 million over the 
next 20 years. This means a vastly 
enlarged demand for food and fiber 
to feed and clothe future genera- 
tions. 

On the other hand, virtually all 
land suitable for farming is already 
being used for that purpose. In- 
creased production must come, not 
from new land, but from improved 
More thorough 
insect control is clearly one of the 
best ways to increase farm produc- 
tion in future years. 


and aphids from a California cotte 


What, then, appear to be th 
chances for further progress in th 
long battle against the bug? Th 
answer is “Excellent.” 

For one thing, many an_ insec 
expert believes our most promisin: 
bug-fighting innovation is -the us 
as an insecticide of deadly nerv 
gases, developed but never used b 
Germany during World War II. A 
last year’s annual meeting of th 
Entomological Society of Americ 
the principal interest of 800 insec 
experts centered on the new nery 
gas insecticides. They appear t 
open up a wholly new strategy i 
insect warfare, 

Until these insecticides, calle 
systemics, came along, an insect we 
comparatively safe as long as hi 
stayed out of direct contact wit 
bug killers. Even with a good inse: 
ticide and careful spraying method! 
it was impossible to cover all & 
posed areas on a tree or plant, an 
insects on the underside of a les 
escaped the lethal spray. 

The nerve gas insecticides — th 
principal ones are called Systox an} 
OMPA — need not actually strike ay 
insect to kill it. Instead, they am 
taken right into a plant’s system. | 
you spray a tree trunk with one 
these insecticides, the poison drair 
out to the farthest leaf and kills ar) 
insect that sucks the plant juice 
The liquid attacks an insect’s nerw 
system, causing paralysis and deatl! 


Plant Unharmed 


Moreover, the systemics cause 0) 
harm whatever to the plant itsel 
nor are they lethal to bees and othe 
beneficial insects which do not fee 
on plant juices. Once a plant hi 
been sprayed with a systemic insect! 
cide, it holds the liquid in its systey 
for many months, often eliminatir) 
the need for further spraying f 
the remainder of a growing seaso) 

Developmental work on systemic 
based on wartime findings in Ge 
many, has been conducted pring 
pally at the University of Californi’ 
Experimental applications of t 
liquids have thus far been confin 
to the southwestern states. In one € 
periment two years ago, a treatmely 
of only four ounces of Systox pe 
acre mixed with water routed mit 


ite 
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_ field, and this year hundreds of thou- 
" sands of acres of cotton fields and 
f orchard groves have been sprayed 
: with systemics throughout California 
and Arizona. 
__ The question naturally arises that 
_ if the systemics paralyze insects, are 
_ they harmful to humans who con- 
- sume the fruit or food? The answer, 
on the basis of tests so far completed, 
appears to be that they are not. 
While some residue of the insecti- 
cides is ‘left in fruits and vegetable 
crops, it is far too small, researchers 
find, to cause ill effects in humans. 
Furthermore, the human body does 
not store up these chemical com- 

pounds. 
It is unlikely that you will be eat- 
ing fruit or vegetables treated with 
nerve gas insecticides for several 
‘years. Before that occurs, the new 
_ pest killers must pass a series of 
! rigid federal and state trials to in- 
sure their complete safety from a 
_ public health standpoint. Ultimate- 
ly, however, entomologists believe 
_ they will be used throughout the 
country. ; 


Injected Systemics 


Recent experiments also show 
| that when systemics are injected di- 
rectly into the blood stream of live- 
stock, cattle grubs and blood-suck- 
ing pests like mosquitoes and flies 
are quickly paralyzed. Although 
‘such animals are not safe for human 
‘consumption for at least six months 
after treatment, this experimental 
line of attack against insects could 
thave countless applications. “The 
whole thing,” says Dr. W. S. Mc- 
Gregor of the U. S. Bureau of En- 
‘tomology and Plant Quarantine, 
“opens up infinite possibilities. You 
could dream up a million fresh 
ideas, besides killing fleas on dogs. 
We have worked well with guinea 
Pigs, sheep and cattle.” 

_ Systemics are only one of the fas- 
cinating new bug killing techniques 
mow under study in laboratories 
across the country. Even atomic 
energy is playing an important role 
in the battle. In recent experiments, 
Scientists have tagged insects with 
Tadioactive phosphorus, released 
them-and later trapped them, along 
with other insects, and determined 
by use of a Geiger counter. which 
ones were radioactive. Information 
thus gained about how fast and how 
far insects can crawl or fly may be, 


of tremendous value in migration 
studies of bugs. 

In another series of tests, male 
screw-worm flies have been sterilized 
with gamma radiations and then re- 
leased among normal flies. It was 
discovered that female flies that 
mated with the sterilized males laid 
sterile eggs. This, some entomolo- 
gists believe, may be the beginning 
of another wholly new approach in 
the control of this deadly livestock 
pest. 

Other laboratories are exploring 
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the possibility that cathode rays and 
even radio waves can be harnessed 
to literally scorch the life out of 
insects. In laboratory experiments 
— though not in actual control oper- 
ations— emanations from cathode 
rays have killed powder-post beetle 
larvae in wood, codling moth larvae 
in apples, and potato tuberworm lar- 
vae in potatoes, 

In tests with stored-grain pests, 
high-frequency radio waves have 
proved successful in killing rice 
weevils in wheat and pink bollworms 
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in cottonseed. The waves quickly 
raised the body temperature of the 
insects to the lethal level. 

Other scientists are working to 
develop long-range forecasts of in- 
sect outbreaks to enable farmers to 
adjust their planting schedules for 
crops. For instance, knowledge of 
Hessian fly’s habits now saves mil- 
lions of dollars in wheat crops. Years 
ago entomologists found that female 
Hessian flies lay eggs on the green 
shoots of fall-seeded wheat. When 
wheat seeding is delayed, the flies 
have nothing on which to lay their 
eggs. With this discovery, entomolo- 
gists determined safe fall wheat- 
seeding dates for every area of the 
country in which winter wheat is 
grown. 

Insects are not the only problem 
that confronts the nation’s 4,500 pro- 
fessional entomologists these days. 
The rapid increase in the use of 
toxic insecticides has caused many 
people to wonder whether too many 
of these poisons are being applied 
to edible products of agriculture. 
There are, in fact, some who con- 
tend that the insecticides may be 
more dangerous than insects. 

The agricultural chemical indus- 
try, which has been chiefly respon- 
sible for developing the new and 
more potent insecticides, has thus 
been called upon many times to ex- 
plain that, while the new pesticides 
contain toxic chemicals, they can be 
used effectively without endangering 


life or health. Furthermore, when 
only a few, general-purpose formu- 
lations were available, heavy dosages 
were often necessary to kill insects. 
Because of the smaller dosages re- 
quired, modern insecticides are safer 
to handle and are actually less 
dangerous. 

As Dr. W. L. Popham, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine puts it, “Al- 
though a billion pounds of insecti- 
cides are manufactured in this coun- 
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try annually, authentic records of ill — 
effects from their use when properly . 
applied are almost completely lack-— 
ing.” E 
In rare instances, of course, there 
have been accidents with insecti- 

cides. But, as the agricultural indus- - 
try has pointed out, it takes deadly 

chemicals to eradicate deadly in-— 
sects. And, they add, aspirin has 

caused as many as 70 accidental — 
deaths in a single year — yet aspirin - 
has not been outlawed! 


Premiums: Old Sales Tonic Makes Comeback 


(Continued from page 19) 


a major national premium house, 
produces the catalog for Rochester 
Transit and arranges all the pre- 
miums. It’s also one of a number of 
firms in the sales incentive end of 
the premium business. And, as such, 
it’s an important customer of a num- 
ber of manufacturers. 

Then there are firms like Belnap 
and Thompson and Ross Coles of 
Chicago that conduct contests for 
major manufacturers. 

Belnap and Thompson, for in- 
stance, consider themselves special- 
ists in sales incentive programs. They 
point out to prospective clients that 
only two out of ten salesmen usually 
have ambition and drive. Their 
prize contests are aimed at putting 
some zip into the less energetic eight. 

B and T will work out an entire 
sales contest for a manufacturer or 
other type of business concern. Their 
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counseling on contest strategy is_ 
free; they make their profit on the 
sale of prize merchandise. For an 
additional charge of nine per cent 
above the cost of the merchandise, 
they will do most of the contest. 
paperwork. This is accomplished 
through the medium of what B and 
T calls a “sales incentive bank.” 
Under this system, all the company 
does is write out “checks” for merit 
points to the salesmen as they earn 
them. The salesman then sends his 
checks and an order form to B and | 
T’s “bank.” B and T maintains a 
large warehouse in Chicago and says 
it processes all orders within 48 
hours. 

B and T’s elaborate prize catalog, 
which can be imprinted with the 
name of a client company, contains) 
literally thousands of prizes, includ- 
ing furniture, silver, and even men’s! 
suits. It’s filled with items made 
by nationally known firms. On the 
TV pages, for instance, ten major 
brands are available to point-win- 
ners and there are two or more 
models in each brand. 

Companies are advised to make: 
their sales contests family affairs. 
Special mailings, B and T says, 
should be sent to wives, who if need) 
be can needle their spouses inte 
greater sales effort. A corollary to 
this approach is the fact that only 
30 per cent of the prizes shipped ouw 
by B and T are of the for-men-onl 
type; the rest are either for the hom 
or are exclusively for the ladies oy 
children. Most prizes are in th 
under-$25 price range, but there a 
some that run much higher. B ane 
T has an arrangement with Ameri 
can Express covering trips to E 
rope, Mexico, Florida, Bermuda 
Cuba and Hawaii. If you’re a goo 


_ In Chicago, Admiral Corporation 

makes aggressive use of premiums in 
its sales promotion. Early this year, 
to stimulate carload sales of home 
appliances to dealers, it made an 
| offer of Packards and minks. A 

‘dealer placing an order for two. car- 
loads of its appliances earned a 
Packard. A single carload order 
"was rewarded with a mink stole, val- 
ued at $1,500 for the dealer. Cur- 
‘rently the company is wooing cus- 
tomers with a premium offer of a 
' nationally known canister type vacu- 
um cleaner at $7.95 — one-tenth of 
_ its retail value — if the consumer pur- 
chases an Admiral product selling 
- for $195 or more. 


New Trend 


_ A new — and growing — trend 
‘among food retailers combines the 
) self-liquidating and catalog-coupon 
plans with spectacular sales results. 

American Stores Company of 
Philadelphia reports its Lucky Cal- 
endar premium promotion, 
Jaunched only last November, 
brought 350,000 customers into 201 
Pennsylvania and Delaware super- 
markets the first month. In January, 
a slow month in the food field, 
sales topped the chain’s previous 
record month and were well over $1 
million ahead of the year before. 

_ Operators of Piggly Wiggly 
"Stores in the South and parts of the 
Midwest report their sales jumped 
‘15 per cent to 20 per cent through 
use of a trade-card plan offering 
linnerware. 
_ Grocers who are members of the 
Independent Grocers Alliance can 

buy a complete premium package 
from IGA. The grocer gets premium 
catalogs. The \customer sends cash 
gister tapes from the store equal 
‘ the retail price of a wanted item, 

plus cash for the special “Club 
ice” to IGA’s. premium headquar- 
s in Chicago. 


A customer sends in cash-register 
slips totaling $39.95, plus $21.69 in 
ash — the “club price” of the item. 
Vhis is a self-liquidating deal — IGA 

ys the premiums in volume at a 
educed price. Discounts to the cus- 
tomers average one-third, sometimes 


cur in to 50 per cent off. 


A survey by PREMIUM PRAC- 
TICE, “the magazine of incentive 
merchandising,” shows that two- 
thirds of America’s chain food stores 
are using premiums today and an- 
other 17 per cent of them are con- 
sidering or testing some variety of 
premium plan. Two years ago less 
than half of these stores were using 
premiums. 

Independent food stores, too, are 
turning to premium plans in grow- 
ing numbers. Trading stamp com- 
panies in the food field — outfits 
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that sell grocers complete premium 
programs and handle all details — 
report their business volume up 50 
per cent in the past year. And most 
of the increase has come from inde- 
pendent grocers or members of vol- 
untary chains. 

Here’s what premiums can do: 

They can and do increase the size 
of the average purchase — giving the 
merchant needed added volume at 
low cost. They bring in new store 
traffic. “They build customer loyalty. 
They have been used to bolster weak 


...and the well 


\ 


Out of 90 wildcat wells drilled by Cities 
Service last year, over 67 were dry. And, 
you may say, “Bad business.” But actually 
these dry wells represent the “good busi- 
ness” sense of the entire industry. 

Even with all the latest scientific meth- 
ods at their disposal, oil men cannot al- 
ways be certain of a black-gold find be- 
neath strange lands. What is important is 
that Cities Service, as well as the rest of 
the industry, is willing to risk huge sums 
on any reasonable evidence that they may 
find oil. 

One company may decide not to drill an 
area, while another will say, “Let’s take the 
risk.” This is gilt-edge assurance to the na- 
tion that every possible area will be ex- 
plored. It’s a marvelous example of how 


our free enterprise, competitive system 
constantly influences all American busi- 
ness in a direction that will always benefit 
the consumer. 

Cities Service will continue to make new 
oil finds to help fill the oil larders of the 


nation . . . known underground oil sup- 
plies are over four times what they were 
thirty years ago. Cities Service will con- 
tinue to drill dry wells too . .. the odds are 
8 to 1 against bringing in a producing dis- 
covery well. And these hundreds of dry 
wells, with the millions of dollars spent on 
them, will in themselves serve as a monu- 
ment to the constant efforts of the Ameri- 
can petroleum industry to keep our coun- 
try strong and to keep our standard of liv- 
ing the highest the world has ever known, 
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departments — get customers to shop 
the whole store, not just the meat 
department, for instance. 

Not all merchants view the 
growth of premium plans with 
pleasure. There ‘have been com- 
plaints from department stores and 
appliance dealers, for example, who 
condemn the use of premiums as 
“bootleg selling.” 

Ben Gordon, executive vice presi- 
dent of Rich’s Department Store in 
Atlanta, cites results of a Buffalo 
survey to show how, he says, the 
something-extra idea hurts those 
who sell without premiums. 

A typical example, Mr. Gordon 
says, is the Osterizer food blender. 
These retail at $29.95, cost retailers 
$24.23 and are available for $20.45 
in premium certificates. The grocer- 
ies, complains Mr. Gordon, distrib- 
ute more Osterizers in Buffalo than 
all the area’s appliance retailers sell. 

But Carl Schindler, who buys 
premiums for Loblaw, Inc., an east- 
ern food chain with headquarters 
in Buffalo, contends that premium 
plans reach customers the regular 
retailer couldn’t sell anyway. 

You'll find premium plans in use 
now in virtually all retail fields. 
Frankfurter packers — five of them, 
non-competing — report their sales 
doubled through packaging comic 
books with the weenies. 

In the furniture field, Douglas 
Furniture Corporation of ‘Chicago 
reports sales of its “Fresco” chrome 
dinette sets jumped 34 per cent 


when dealers were supplied with 
matching place-mat and_ hostess 
apron sets to be given free with each 
purchase. 

Manufacturers of consumer prod- 
ucts find the booming premium mar- 
ket growing in importance. C. W. 
McClarron, vice president of Buck- 
eye Aluminum Company of Woos- 
ter, O., reports sales to contest 
houses and other premium distribu- 
tors now account for 25 per cent of 
his firm’s total volume and adds: 
“I don’t think there’s ever been the 
interest in premiums that there is 
today.” 


Sales Increasing 


Helen Oppenheim of Chicago's 
Dorothy Creations, doll manufac- 
turers, says her company first began 
selling the premium market last 
year, now has 18 to 20 per cent of 
all sales going to premium users. 

C. F. McGraw of the appliance- 
making Crosley division of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation, reports 
that a separate department for pre- 
mium sales was set up last year and 
that 1953 sales to this market ran 
56 per cent higher than the year 
before. 

Ekco Products Company of Chi- 
cago has a similar story. Charles 
Eichelkraut, assistant sales manager 
of the company’s premium division, 
says that five years ago his division 
consisted of two persons. Now it has 
15 men devoted exclusively to sell- 
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tuberculosis and other chronic chest diseases, 
catering especially to the personnel of business 


firms and corporations. 


Edward Sanatorium is fully equipped with the most 
modern facilities and the latest X-ray apparatus. 
The medical staff is composed entirely of specialists 


in the field of tuberculosis. 


Jerome R. Head, M.D., Chief of Staff. 
Delbert Bouck, Administrator. 


Write today for brochure or telephone Naperville 450 
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ing the premium market. He says. 
Ekco is looking for its biggest year 
ever in premium sales this year. 

Bowen of Premium Advertising 
Service gleefully reports that an Ala~ 
bama church not long ago acquired) 
an organ through collecting Octagon} 
Soap coupons. And he says the entire’ 
city of Miami joined in saving 
cigaret, soap and other coupons to} 
get furnishings and equipment for 
the orthopedic wing of a hospital. 
These campaigns sold the product 
and at the same time built a reser- 
voir of good will that the participat- 
ing companies expect to draw upon) 
for years. 

How can premiums help you 
business? 

Bowen is frank to say that, for 
some people, premiums can’t de 
much. He says that when premium 
advertising is chosen out of despera, 
tion, the conditions producing the 
desperation usually spell failure. 

But he adds that: “properly usec 
as part of an overall selling pro 
gram, premium advertising is unex 
celled as a low-cost way to produci 
high-velocity sales. It’s advertisiny 
on velvet because the advertiser usiny 
premiums isn’t spending on speculay 
tion—the customer gets the pre 
mium only after he’s paid for th 
product.” | 

Premiums have a place in thy 
economy. Bowen would have you 
know that a third of the china-ware 
one-sixth of the enamel-ware an 
one-tenth of the aluminum-ware a 
nually manufactured in America ar 
used in the premium trade. 

Appliances, white goods, telev, 
sion and even air conditioner pre 
ducers are premium and prize suf 
pliers as well as users. For many 
such companies, premiums are be 
coming a major part of their bus: 
ness. 


International Aid 


(Continued from page 20) 


400,000 kilowatts to the elect 
power capacity of Brazil. 

Two. loans of $3.5 million eae 
that we made in Nicaragua in 195) 
and 1954 illustrate what is being av 
complished through transportatie 
loans. With the funds, Nicaraguy 
has purchased abroad equipmél 
and services for a long-range roal 
building and maintenance program 
Under construction are a system © 


4 LY, 1954 
? 
all-weather highways linking the 
‘capital city of Managua, the pro- 
vincial capitals and the seaports; 
and a network of” farm-to-market 
and feeder roads connecting with 
the main highway system. 

The transport loans and a small 
agricultural equipment loan have 
opened up new land, increased pro- 

ductivity in old land, and reduced 
spoilage and other loss due to trans- 
port difficulties. The acreage de- 
voted to cash crops such as cotton, 
sesame, rice and beans has been in- 
creased by 67 per cent, largely as a 
‘result of new means of access and 
distribution and of the use of agri- 
cultural equipment to clear or pre- 
pare the land. 

All Latin American nations ex- 
cept Argentina are members of the 
World Bank. The bank — whose 
formal name is the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment — has been making eco- 
nomic development loans on a 
world-wide basis since 1948. To date 
it has made 100 such loans, totaling 
$1.4 billion. Latin America tops the 
list with $476 million, followed by 
Europe with $293 million, Asia and 
the Middle East with $245 million, 
Australasia with $204 million, and 
_ Africa with $200 million. By classi- 
fications, the loans break down as 
follows: _electric power, $506 mil- 
lion; transportation and communi- 
cations, $422 million, agriculture 
and forestry, $163 million; industry, 
$177 million; and general develop- 
ment; $110 million. 


i 
; 


Private Concerns 


_ With respect to bank lending as a 
whole, more than $214 million has 
a directly to private concerns. 
In many cases where we have lent 
directly to governments, the funds 
have been helpful to private enter- 
prise in the form of exchange avail- 
abilities. For example, we have made 
three loans amounting to $204 mil- 
lion to the government of Australia 
for broad development purposes. 
More than half of the money will be 
employed by private industry and 
agriculture to purchase equipment 
abroad. 
_ To insure that the projects on 
which we lend are economically and 
technically sound and that our bor- 
Towers will be in a position to serv- 


) has developed investigatory and fol- 


ice and repay their loans, the bank: 


low-up procedures to meet its special 
requirements. A natural outgrowth 


has been the technical assistance 


services rendered to member coun- 
tries. Frequently, bank missions in- 
vestigating or following through on 
loans run into technical difficulties 
and find themselves working with 
the borrowers to overcome them. 


Engineering Advice 


In connection with loans, we have 
given advice on all types of engi- 
neering questions concerning the 
site, form, type of equipment and 
methods of construction for proj- 
ects; on management and control 
problems faced by borrowers in the 
construction and operation of proj- 
ects; on methods for raising local 
capital to meet local costs; and on 
market analyses for what projects 
may produce. This work has been 
particularly important in the less 
developed countries that have only 
limited experience in planning, 
managing and operating the highly 
complicated facilities that comprise 
the base for development. 

We also have a program of broad- 
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scale technical assistance outside of 
loan operations. It is designed to 
assist member countries in apprais- 
ing their development possibilities 
and in determining the policies and 
projects that would help them real- 
ize these possibilities. The program 
consists of sending to member coun- 
tries, at their invitation and partly 
at their expense, what we call “gen- 
eral survey missions.” The missions 
are composed of international 
groups of experts on such matters 
as economics, mining, fiscal admin- 
istration, agricultural production 
and marketing, water resources and 
their uses, electric power transporta- 
tion, public health, education and 
training. Colombia was host to the 
first of these missions in 1949. Eleven 
other groups have been organized 
and gone to British Guiana, Ceylon, 
Cuba, Iraq, Guatemala, Jamaica, 
Malaya, Nigeria, Surinam, Syria and 
Turkey. 

General survey missions spend sey- 
eral months in the field and on their 
return prepare and submit extensive 
reports, including recommendations, 
to the governments of the countries 
concerned. The recommendations 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


AND GEARMOTORS 
GET ‘OFF-THE-SHELF SERVICE’? 


When you need an electric motor or gearmotor to fulfill 
immediate requirements call us for prompt and courteous service. 


Our large Chicago stock of motors 


permits us to offer off-the-shelf service. 


Phone or write for prompt and courteous consultation and service. 


THE SCHRADE-BATTERSON co. 


806 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


CALL CHESAPEAKE 3-9400 
Se ee 
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are based on realities—a project 
must be practical as well as desirable 
to be recommended by a mission. 
The considerations include available 
manpower, particularly skilled man- 
power; physical assets such as min- 
erals, power potentials, soil and ex- 
isting industry and trade; and the 
amount of public and private in- 
vestment that is available in the 
foreseeable future. 


The value of technical assistance 
is difficult to measure. In the long 
run this service may prove more 
valuable to member countries than 
loans. It performs, among other 
things, one vital function. Through 
technical assistance the bank is help- 
ing in the formation of local capital 
and in guiding it into development. 
And the bulk of investment neces- 
sary to finance any development 
program must be raised locally. 


The bank came into existence 
when its charter was approved at 
the Bretton Woods Conference in 
1944. Its first loans were made in 
the spring and summer of 1947. 
They helped cover part of the for- 
eign exchange costs of postwar re- 
construction in four Western Euro- 
pean countries. We lent $250 mil- 
lion in France, $195 million in the 
Netherlands, $40 million in Den- 
mark, and $12 million in Luxem- 
bourg. The amounts involved were 
small in relation to overall needs at 
the time. But, the loans did supply 
vital foreign financing, principally 


in dollars, in the critical period be- 
fore the start of the United States 
aid program for Europe in 1948. 

France, the Netherlands and Den- 
mark used the proceeds of the loans 
to purchase abroad a very wide list 
of items including machine tools, 
steel mill, aircraft and railway equip- 
ment, raw materials and shipping, 
all of which were required to restore 
productivity and trade. Luxem- 
bourg, on the other hand, limited 
the use of the proceeds of her loan 
to imports of railway and steel mill 
equipment. 

Only a small part of the import 
requirements for the reconstruction 
of Western Europe could be fi- 
nanced by the bank. It was obvious 
that we did not have the financial 
reserves necessary and that the 
amounts needed were far greater 
than the countries of Western 
Europe could borrow with any rea- 
sonable prospect of repayment. Once 
the United States aid program got 
under way, the bank was free to 
devote its energies to its long-range 
objective — the financing of the 
foreign exchange costs of economic 
development. The 100 loans made 
by the bank since the spring of 1948 
have all been development loans. 

In the early days, our most diffi- 
cult job was the development of a 
market for World Bank bonds in 
the United States. Three obstacles 
stood in the way: The bank and its 
bonds were new and unknown quan- 
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tities to investors; its business of in- 
ternational lending recalled to the 
minds of investors some of the un- 
happy experiences in this field in 
the 1930’s; and our issues were not 
legal for investment by institutional - 
investors in many states. 


We carried on a widespread pro- 
gram explaining what the bank was, — 
its purposes, how it operated and 
the nature and quality of its bonds. 
We stressed at that time that 80° 
per cent of subscribed capital is not 
paid in by the 56 member countries, 
but instead is in the nature of a 
guarantee fund securing our issues. 
This unpaid capital can be called 
only to meet our obligations for 
money borrowed or loans guaran- 
teed. It amounts to $7.2 billion, of 
which the U. S. share in event of 
calls would be more than $2.5 bil- 
lion. 


Marketing Program 


Through our marketing program, 
we have achieved a wide distribu- 
tion for the bank’s bonds. Cur- 
rently, there are $754 million off 
World Bank bonds outstanding, di- 
vided into 16 issues. Of these, a total) 
of $665 million in eight issues are 
dollar bonds. They are widely hel 
throughout the United States, and) 
are legal for investment .in most 
states by mutual savings banks, in. 
surance companies, and pension an 
trust funds. These institutions ar 
the principal holders of our bond 
in the United States. Unless we had) 
received wide acceptance of th 
bank’s operations, as a whole, suck 
a record could not have been pos 
sible. 

The bank’s dollar bonds also have 
been eagerly sought for investment} 
in other countries. Of the $665 mil 
lion in dollar bonds outstanding: 
about $160 million or more are hele 
abroad. : 

A ready market for non-dollay 
bonds of the World Bank also ex 
ists abroad. Beginning with a smal’ 
private placement amounting to 1 
million Swiss francs ($4 million) if 
1948, which has since been retired! 
we now have a total of 263.5 millio 
Swiss francs bonds ($61.3 million” 
outstanding. 


The bank’s operations have beer’ 
consistently profitable. Earnings 
the current fiscal year are runnin 


total earnings credited to reserves 


the end of May aggregated $95 mil- 
tion. We have also added to reserves. 
$48 million derived from a special 
commission of one per cent a year 
which our charter requires us to 
charge on the disbursed and out- 
‘standing portions of all of our loans. 
‘Total reserves by May 31, 1954, 
amounted to about $143 million, 
equal to 19 per cent of the bank’s 
‘outstanding bond issues of $754 
‘million. 

Through making foreign’ ex- 
change available for equipment and 
services imports for development, 
and through advising on capital 
formation and use, the bank has 
acted as a catalyst for other invest- 
‘ment — public and private. We have 
committed about the equivalent of 
$2 billion for 300 loan projects. ‘This 
‘sum is more than matched by local 
and foreign investment on those 
| projects from other sources. Conse- 
‘quently, instead of $2 billion being 
involved in our loan projects a total 
1of $5 billion or more is involved. 

, Trade, too, has been stimulated 
by our loans. Here in the United 
(States our borrowers have spent 
about $900 million for equipment 
and services. Further business to 
United States concerns can be ex- 
\pected from our loans in the future. 


This is the bank’s record of the 
first ten years since Bretton Woods. 
)What will the next ten years bring? 
I expect the bank to be even busier. 
As development progresses and va- 
‘rious basic facilities which we have 
financed come into greater use, it is 
likely that we will be lending more 
frequently for industrial and other 


: 


ventures that will use those facili- 
ties. This will also mean a further 
expansion of our technical assistance 
to cover the new types of under- 
takings in our member countries. 

' So far about $75 million of the 
bank's loans have been purchased 
irom us by private interests in the 
United States and other countries. 
h some instances, as in the case of 
our four latest loans in Norway, Peru, 
Pakistan and French West Africa, 
srivate interests had indicated their 


. 


villingness to participate with us 
dy agreeing to purchase a part of 
he loan from us once we had made 
‘t. It is our hope that as private 
apital becomes more confident of 
‘ts chances abroad, that we will be 
jble to participate or join with it 
‘nm productive foreign investment on 
) greater scale than we have to date. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


by a group of lawyers and account- 
ants, each of whom is said to be a 
tax practitioner with special expert- 
ness in the field he covers. Head- 
quarters are at 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City, and a subscription 
costs $15 a year. 


e Luxury Loans Out — Some of the 
joy has been taken out of FHA 
home modernization loans. A recent 
ruling by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, acting in its own words 
“to curb abuses” in its Title I pro- 
gram, made barbecue pits, swim- 
ming pools and other luxury items 
ineligible for FHA modernization 
and repair financing. Also among 
the 26 “Juxuries” on which loans 
will no longer be made are tennis 
courts, kennels, penthouses, airplane 
hangars, bathhouses, dumbwaiters, 
photomurals, landscaping, tree sur- 
gery, and television antennae. 


e Fast Service—Chicago is an hour 
closer to San Francisco now that 
United Air Lines has inaugurated 


non-stop DC-7 service between the 
two cities. Flight time on the 58- 
passenger, $1,650,000 planes is just 
six hours and 15 minutes. United 
has also put DC-7’s into non-stop 
service between Chicago and Los 
Angeles (six hours) and Chicago and 
New York (two and a half hours). 
The DC-7’s, which are the 33rd type 
of plane used by United in its 28- 
year history, have a cruising speed 
of 365 mph and a top speed of 410 
mph. They are the world’s fastest 
piston-engine commercial aircraft. 


¢ Real Estate Primer — Layman’s 
language is used to explain the fun- 
damentals of real estate transactions 
involving income-producing proper- 
ties in a booklet written by Louis 
J. Glickman, New York real estate 
investor. Glickman wrote from the 
conviction that many more business- 
men would invest in real estate “if 
convinced that the entire field was 
not shrouded in an inpenetrable fog 
of financial wizardry.” The 16-page 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Your Association Works To Improve Chicago Through 


A Srupy Or “Howe Rove” For Cniesco 


A special commission to study possible additions to Chicago’s “Home 
Rule” powers and to make recommendations for the advancement and 
modernization of the structure of Chicago’s city government is headed 
by Leverett Lyon, Chairman of the Association’s Executive Committee. 
This is an official commission authorized by the City Council and ap- 
pointed by Mayor Kennelly. A substantial part of Mr. Lyon’s time has 
been made available to the commission by the Association as an aid in 
this important civic enterprise. 


Your Association’s participation in this work is benefiting you! Are 
you giving your Association your full support through your dues and 
participation on committees? 


This Is The Fiftieth Year Your Association Has Served Chicago Business 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


One North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois Franklin 2-7700 
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Industrial 
Developments 


oe - in the Chicago Area 


NVESTMENTS in _ industrial 

plants in the Chicago area totaled 
$34,649,000 in June compared with 
$11,028,000 in June, 1953. Total in- 
vestments for the first six months of 
1954 stood at $133,264,000 compared 
with $74,197,000 for the same period 
in 1953. These figures include ex- 
penditures for the construction of 
new industrial plants, expansions of 
existing buildings and the acquisi- 
tion of land or buildings for indus- 
trial purposes. 


e Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana is continuing the expansion of 
its refinery at Whiting with the 
addition of a crude distillation unit, 
a naphtha debutanizer, vapor recov- 
ery unit and treating and blending 
facilities. The company is also add- 
ing facilities for anhydrous am- 
monia and ammonium sulphate 
production. 


© Reynolds Metals Company is in- 
Stalling a tapered skin line at its 
Ec. at Ist avenue and 47th street, 
McCook. This will provide 160,000 
er feet of floor area and several 
internal structural changes will be 
made. The program also involves 
erection of a large boiler house, 
crane ways and some office installa- 
tions. Vern E. Alden and Associates, 
engineer. 


*® Continental Can Com pany, 
Which operates eight plants in the 
Chicago area, is constructing a three- 
tory laboratory building adjacent 
0 the company’s machine shop and 
0ol making facilities at 76th and 
Loomis street. The building will 
Ontain 250,000 square feet of floor 
ea. 


» Joanna Western Mills Company, 
efferson street and Cermak road, is 
ecting a 72,000 square foot addi- 
ion to its plant. The company man- 


& 


ufactures shades, shade cloth, bind-* 


ing and other textile products. Vern 
E. Alden, architect. 


e Magnecord, Inc., which operates 
two plants in Chicago for the pro- 
duction of wire and tape recorders, 
has acquired the former Hannifin 
Corporation building at 1101 S. Kil- 
bourn avenue. Magnecord will con- 
solidate its two operations at the 
new location, which contains 72,000 
square feet of floor area. J. J. Har- 
rington and Company, broker. 


@ Union Asbestos and Rubber 
Company will utilize the building 
recently acquired at 3100 W. 5lst 
street for the manufacture of con- 
vectors and heater units. The build- 
ing contains 106,000 square feet of 
floor area. 


© Cantrell and Cochrane Corpora- 
tion, 926 W. 12Ist street, is a new 
company in Chicago engaged in the 
manufacture of soft drinks. The 
unique feature of its product is that 
it is contained in cans. 


e S. & C. Electric Company, 4435 
N. Ravenswood avenue, is expand- 
ing its second plant at 6545 Ridge 
avenue, built in 1951, with the addi- 
tion of 20,000 square feet of floor 
area. The company manufactures 
high voltage power equipment. Mil- 
ton S. Carstens, architect. 


¢ Neo Products Company, 2534 S. 
Kedzie avenue, is building a plant 
at 5352 S. Kilbourn avenue. The 
new plant will contain 16,000 square 
feet of floor area. The company 
manufactures wood, metal and plas- 


tic displays. 


© Chicago Tramrail Company, 
1400 W. Washington boulevard, is 
erecting a 15,000 square foot struc- 
ture at 13th street and Kostner ave- 
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200,000 SQ. FT. 
ONE-STORY BUILDING 
LAND 545,000 SQ. FT. 
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@ Five miles from Loop 
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@ Switch track 
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S. N. Tideman, Jr. 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 
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BATTEY & CHILDS 
_ ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 
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Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
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nue. The building will be used for 
light assembly, warehouse and office 
space. 


© Sawyers, Inc., 3500 N. Kostner 
avenue, manufacturer of stereoscopic 
photographic equipment, is making 
a second floor addition to its Chi- 
cago plant. The addition will con- 
tain 17,000 square feet of floor area. 
W. Fred Dolke, architect. 


e Republic Molding Company, 
6467 N. Avondale avenue, is ex- 
panding its plant with the construc- 
tion of 18,000 square feet of addi- 
tional floor space. Fox and Fox, 
architects. 


© Robertson Photo-Mechanix Inc., 
3067 N. Elston avenue, is erecting a 
plant at 7440 W. Lawrence avenue, 
Harwood Heights. The structure 
will contain 14,000 square feet of 
floor area. The company manufac- 
tures large industrial type cameras. 
Klefstad Engineering, engineer. 


e Ayerst Laboratories, a division 
of American Home Products Corpo- 
ration, has acquired a one-story 
building at 3435 N. Knox avenue, 
which contains 7,500 square feet of 
floor area. The company produces 
pharmaceutical products. 


e Globe Houseware and Manufac- 
turing Company, 1106 S. Canal 
street, has acquired a_ three-story 


factory building at 1444 W. 37th 
street in the Central Manufacturing 
District. Winston and Company and 
Chandler and Montague brokers. 


e Western Felt Works, 4115 W. 
Ogden avenue, is making an addi- 
tion to its plant. The company 


Packaging’s New Personality 


(Continued from page 22) 


parent plastic wrappers instead of 
the well-known wooden box, are 


“avialable in supermarts. 


One firm, the Bayuk Cigar Com- 
pany, made the move into supers 
after learning that 40 per cent of its 
sales were made to women shoppers. 
The demand of self-service for a vis- 
ible package that could attract busi- 
ness by itself was one reason for the 
new package. Another was that 


cigars don’t move as fast in super- 


marts as in drug or tobacco stores. 
Bayuk’s new package, a triple plastic 
wrapper, is guaranteed to keep the 
cigars fresh for six months. 

The growth of “quick service” in 
the hardware business during the 
past few years is also due largely to 
the fact that women make up an 
ever-growing percentage of the cus- 
tomers. Until recently, many hard- 
ware items were sold in bulk. If you 
wanted cuphooks, nails, screws, or 
similar items, you had to pick them 
out of a counter bin, usually one by 
one. If you were in the market for a 
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manufactures felt and synthetic rub-. 
ber products. 


© Cook Electric Company, 2700 N. 
Southport avenue, has acquired the 
two-story building at 2533 N. Ash 
land. The company manufactures) 
electronic components. 


door handle, a sink drain, or a bath- 
mat, the chances are you'd have to 
rip open a package to get a look at 
the item before purchasing it. 
Now, however, many hardware 
stores are offering nails, screws, and 
similar items in transparent plastic 
packets. Hibbard Spencer Bartlett) 
and Company, the nation-wide hard- 
ware distributing firm in Evanston, 
packages screws and nuts of various, 
sizes in a rigid plastic box. The box 
is designed as a permanent recep- 
tacle, after its original contents have 
been emptied. 
More and more paper and card! 
board containers are being designee” 
to sell the product as well as hold it: 
according to J. E. Stone, sales pro 
motion manager of Hibbard Spen 
cer Bartlett. Small appliances, such 
as bathroom scales, and bathroom 
rubber goods are among the items 
that have been transferred recently 
to “window” boxes. Hardware man 
ufacturers are using colored boxe 
and printed sales messages insteae@ 
of drab, brown, blank containers’ 
An increasing number of product® 
come in packages which, by bending: 
here and cutting there, can be made 
into counter displays, Stone added’ 
This gradual change in the ap: 
pearance of the nation’s hardware 
store counters is part of a far-reach- 
ing ferment that has affected desig: 
of virtually all the prewar packaging 
materials. A 
Generally, there is much more 
color and printed material on com 
tainers made of glass, paper, fiber: 
and metal than there was five or tem 
years ago. Even the corrugated card 
board shipping containers that 
spend most of their time in a store- 
room have been affected by this 
trend, Several large-appliance man- 
ufacturers have added color and 
sales copy to their shipping cartons. 
The reason, according to Merritt CG. 
Thiem, traffic counsel of the Fib 3 
Box Association, is that when these. 


items are delivered, they often have! 
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tb be left on the sidewalk until room 
can be found inside the store. 
Among the passing pedestrians are 
potential customers,” enough pros- 
pects, it is felt, to justify the expense 
of turning the shipping container 
into a billboard. 
Fiber box manufacturers, who say 
their product encases 85 per cent of 
the nation’s packaged freight, have 
come up with several ideas aimed at 
increasing that figure. Lettuce grown 
on the west coast, for example, used 
_to be placed in wooden crates and 
covered with ice. The ice sometimes 
caused brown spots to appear on the 
lettuce, which generated sales resist- 
ance when the shipment reached the 
produce counter. 
__ A new packaging method was de- 
: ‘veloped which eliminated the top 
layer of ice, and the brown spots. 
The lettuce, packed in fibreboard 
| boxes, is NOW vacuum-cooled before 
-moving into the refrigerated rail- 


‘road car. Ice, poured into bunkers’ 


vat either end of the car, keeps the 
shipment fresh in transit. 

_ Nails, which used to be shipped 
in wooden kegs, are now packed in 
fiber boxes that have double or 
triple layers to bear the weight. Be- 
cause the containers are collapsible, 
‘the nail manufacturer can_ store 
them in a fraction of the space re- 
quired for kegs, Thiem explained. 


Inner Excellence 


From the outside, many fibre- 
‘board containers look the same as 
ithey always have. But inside, new 
jkinds of supports, dividers, and ribs 
|have been developed for reducing 
‘damage to the product in transit. 
New kinds of plastic, foil and paper 
liners have been added which enable 
‘box manufacturers to make a strong- 
yer bid for business among liquid 
and powder producers. One box 
firm, for example, has developed a 
jglassine-lined box that will hold 
liquids for several weeks without 
jseepage. Already, the box is being 
used for shipments of meat and 
other moist products, and the com- 
pany thinks its package is excellent 
tor granular or powdered materials. 
_ Meanwhile, glass packages have 
een developing new shapes and im- 
proved labeling methods. Glass con- 
ainer makers are experimenting 
ith the use of plastic linings on the 
imside of jars and bottles in an effort 
to reduce the breakage problem. 

_ Small, thin tubes known as “am- 


} J 


| 


.poulettes” have been developed for 


perfume, hand lotion, bath oil, and 
several other products. Ampoulettes 
are used individually for samples, 
and are sold several to a package at 
toiletry counters. In some cases, the 
tubes are opened by snapping off 
one end. The contents are emptied 
by capillary action. In other cases, 
where thick fluids like hand lotion 
are involved, a tiny, dropper-type 
rubber bulb is used to remove the 
contents. 


Many Uses 


The tremendous number of new 
uses that have been found for metal 
aerosol cans is hard to believe. Yet, 
last year, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, an agency not inclined 
to overstatement, found these cans 
in 70 per cent of all medium and 
large-size retail stores in Philadel- 
phia. 

Here is a partial list of the prod- 
ucts now being packaged in aerosol 
cans: hair shampoo, shaving cream, 
burn lotion, cake topping, rust pre- 
ventative, gun spray, paint, shoe pol- 
ish, upholstery cleaner, furniture 
polish, mothproofer, industrial belt 
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dressing, blow torch fuel, machine 
oil, lubricants, Christmas “snow,” 
and anaesthetic. 

Can-makers have been continuing 
their years-long research on inner 
coatings and side-seam cements. 
Additional coatings have been de- 
veloped recently which permit can- 
ning of many new food and non- 


food items. The industry also has 


been reducing its reliance on tin, 
because of the transportation cost 
(most U. S. tin comes from Malaysia 
and Bolivia) and the difficulty of ob- 
taining the metal in wartime. In 
1940, the American Can Company 
was using 30 pounds of tin per ton 
of steel. Today, that figure is less 
than 13 pounds. And a tinless can, 
for meat products, is now _ being 
tested. 

Research on side seams solders has 
also helped reduce tin consumption. 
In some applications, plastic has 
been substituted for the tin. Today, 
solders with five to 10 per cent tin 
concentrations are being used, and 
with better results than prewar sol- 
ders that were 35 per cent or more 
tin. Thinner steel plate is also being 
used in today’s cans. Depending on 
the type of metal container, between 


Insist on GARDINER METAL PRODUCTS 
The Quality Line 


SOLDER — BABBITT 
GARDINER LEAD PIPE 


All Sizes and Weights in Cut Lengths or Coils — A Complete Line 


Type Metal — Electrotype Metal — White Metal Alloys 


Gardiner Metal Co. 


Tel. Virginia 7-0100 


2514 W. 48th PI. 


Chicago 32, Ill. 
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This giant machine ices a car a minute to keep pace 
with the fast service Santa Fe performs to move perish- 
ables. This is just one example of, how we do a job 
for our shippers. So when the heat is on, no matter what 
you have to ship, just call your Santa Fe freight man. 


F. H. ROCKWELL 
General Freight Traffic Manager, Santa Fe Lines 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


COMMERCE 
five and 10 per cent less steel is now 
being used than was needed before 
the war. The aggregate savings to 
manufacturers, processors, and con- 
sumers produced by this reduction 
in tin and steel consumption 
amounts to “millions of dollars a 
year,” according to American Can 
officials. 

Scientists and engineers have also 
been hard at work on packaging 
machinery. Within the past few 
years, variations in the fill-heights 
of liquids have been reduced with 
the aid of X-ray machines. There is 
a difference of less than three-six- 
teenths of an ounce in the weight of 
cereal boxes and sugar bags filled 
by another new device. 


Speeds Increased 


Packaging speeds have increased. 
Baby food jars are now processed at 


‘a rate of 550-600 a minute, com- 


pared to about 300 a minute four 
years ago, And in the past ten years, 
the processing rate for 12-ounce beer 
cans has risen from 240 to over 500 
a minute. . 

There are now individual ma 
chines which form, fill, and seal con: 


; tainers, others which start with @ 


collapsed cardboard or paper 
“blank” plus a roll of aluminum 
foil, plastic, or paper lining mate: 
rial, and turn out a lined container 
seconds later at the other end. The 
cracker industry has a machine 
which, besides counting and wrap* 
ping quarter-pound units of crack 
ers, rejects broken crackers auto; 
matically. Formrely, two or moré 
units were required for the jobs 
done by each of these machines. 
Several new vacuum - packaging 
methods have been developed. By 
exhausting the air from inside the 
container, it is possible to preserve 
many perishable products longer 
Electronic Products Corporation’ 
Chicago, recently unveiled a may 
chine which replaces the air insidé 
packages of veal loaf, frankfurters 
ham, bacon, and other meat prod’ 
ucts with an inert gas. The machin 
removes all but about five per cent 0 
the oxygen. Packages are processec 
at a cost of about one mill each ane 
at a speed of one per second, ; 
The packaging expert may havé 
occupied a back seat in the confer 
ence room once, but it’s clear fr 
these developments that he is mam 
agement’s right hand man now. 
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Transportation 
and Traffic 


"y HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
=F mission has denied petitions for 
reconsideration and reargument in 
No. 30994, Western Traffic Confer- 
ence, Inc. v. Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway, et al. In its report 
of January 27, 1954, the commission 
ordered the establishment of the 
modified Classification Rule 10 
(mixed carload rule) within Moun- 
tain Pacific territory and from and 
to that territory, on the one hand, 
and Western Trunk Line and South- 
western territories on the other. On 
movements between Mountain Pa- 
cific territory, on the one hand, and 
Official and Southern territories, on 
the other, the commission ordered 
the establishment of the so-called 


streamlined and modified Rule 10 
the charges on a mixed carload ship- 
ment are based on the rate appli- 
table to each article in the shipment 
at the actual or authorized esti- 
nated weight, and the minimum 
weight is the highest provided for 
any article in the shipment. Any 
leficit in minimum weight is 
tharged for at the lowest rate ap- 
plicable to any article in the mixed 
tarload shipment. The difference 
petween the streamlined and modi- 
ied rule is that under the latter, 
jo-called “all freight” rates cannot 
de used in rating a mixed carload 
hipment. The revision is now sched- 
iled to become effective on or before 
uly 14, 1954, on 30 days’ notice. 


» Examiner Recommends Mini- 
jum Rates on Canned Goods: In- 
erstate Commerce Commission Ex- 
miner Oren G. Barber, in a 
sroposed report, recommends the 
rescription of minimum reasonable 
ates to apply on movements of 
anned goods by railroads and motor 
arriers in official territory. The re- 


port was issued in Dockets Nos. 
31104 and MC-C-1431. The exam- 
iner said the minimum reasonable 
carload rail rates on canned goods 
in official territory were and for the 
future would be the proposed rates 
published in Agent Boin’s Tariff 
No. A-962, minimum weight 36,000 
pounds and 60,000 pounds. For com- 
mon and contract motor carriers, 


-he recommends that the reasonable 


minimum truckload rate be the same 
as the 36,000 pound rail rate, but 
subject to a minimum weight of 
28,000 pounds. Truckload minimum 
rates of less than 28,000 pounds but 


more than 20,000 pounds might be | 


maintained, however, providing such 
rates were not less than three cents 
per 100 pounds above the prescribed 
minimum for like distances. 


e 1.C.C. Commissioner Clarke 
Named D.T.A. Administrator: The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced the appointment of 
Commissioner Owen Clarke as ad- 
ministrator of Defense Transport 
Administration to succeed Commis- 
sioner James K. Knudson who re- 
signed to enter private law practice. 
Mr. Clarke, youngest of the 11 com- 
missioners, was appointed to the 
agency last year by President Eisen- 
hower. He took his oath of office 
July 10, 1953, for a term expiring 
December 31, 1959. He is currently 
serving as a member of Division 38, 
the rates, service and safety division, 
and is in administrative charge of 
the Bureau of Safety and the Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection. He will 
retain these assignments along with 
his new duties. 


e First Class Mail by Air Totaled 
10,607,411 Pounds in Six Months: 
The four scheduled airlines trans- 
porting first class mail by air be- 
tween Chicago and New York City 
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MOVING 

STORAGE 

PACKING 
Estimates Without Obligation 


ALL PHONES 


Plaza 2-4000 


Local and Nationwide Moving 
Agent for Allied Van Lines 


Complete Commercial Services 
@ Personnel Moving 
@ Office Removals 
© Merchandise Storage 
® Record Storage 
1891 — OUR 64TH YEAR — 1954 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices 
52nd & Cottage Grove Ave. 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Industrial Problems 


Industrial Plants Grade Separations 


Railroads Expressways 

Subways Tunnels 

Power Plants Municipal Works 
A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


MEMORIALS to the Chicago 
Heart Fund are tax deductible. 
They help heart research. They 
are very greatly appreciated. 
Also bequests. Address 


Chicago DHlear Z 


is cctatton 


69 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2 


CHOOSE MAIER-LAVATY 


UNIFORMS 


FOR EVERY NEED 


invest in 


good appearance... 
for the best 


lasting impression! 


Write for com- 
plete informa- 
tion and illus- 
trations... 
ask about 
other types of 
uniforms in 
which you 
may be inter- 
ested. M-L 
makes all 
kinds! 


315 S. Peoria St., Dept. CC, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Southwest Sales: 28th and Central Park Avenue 


CONTRACT 
MANUFACTURING 


To Your Exact Specifications 


METAL FABRICATING — ASSEMBLY 
RIVETING — WELDING — BRAZING 
SOLDERING — FINISHING 
PACKING — SHIPPING 


Small or Large Quantities 
Phone “LEE” for Prompt Service 


The Foster Co. 


759 W. Polk St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
HAymarket 1-0878 


GODFREY H. KURTZ 


and Associates 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


FOR EFFICIENT 
TIME STUDY and 
JOB EVALUATION! 


NEvada 22-3790 


3309 W. Washington BI. Chicago 


and Chicago and Washington, D. C., 
handled 371,259,385 letters totaling 
10,607,411 pounds during the first 
six months of the experiment. New 
York-Chicago westbound amounted 
to 3,211,197 pounds and eastbound 
4,520,487 pounds. Washington, D C.- 
Chicago eastbound was 1,956,790 
pounds and westbound 918,937 
pounds. 


e Hearing on Transcontinental 
Class Rates July 26 at Milwaukee: 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced that further 
hearing in No. 30416 Class Rates, 
Mountain-Pacific Territory and No. 
30660, Class Rates, Transcontinental 
Rail, 1950, will be held July 26, 
1954, at the Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, before Commis- 
sioner Arpaia and Examiner Wit- 
ters. The commission’s notice says 
that shippers and other parties, other 
than railroad respondents appear- 
ing at such hearing to submit evi- 
dence, will be expected to complete 
their testimony at Milwaukee and 
not defer any portion to be pre- 
sented at later hearings. The pro- 
ceedings involve railroad class rates 
from, to and within the territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains which 
were not included in the Docket No. 
28300 adjustment that became effec- 
tive May 30, 1952. 


e Motor Vehicle Registrations 
Increased Six Per Cent in 1953: 
Registrations of all types of motor 
vehicles totaled 56,279,864 in 1953, 
an increase of about six per cent 
over 1952, according to the Com- 
merce Department’s Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. Of the total registrations, 
46,460,094 were passenger cars, 9,- 
575,519 were trucks and 244,251 
were buses. As compared with 1952, 
passenger car registrations during 


1953 increased six percent, trucks_ 


four per cent and buses 1.6 per cent. 


© 1.C.C. Reorganizes Four Bu- 
reaus — Establishes Office of General 
Counsel: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has announced realign- 
ment of the functions of four bu- 
reaus into two new bureaus and the 
establishment of a new office of Gen- 
eral Counsel. The four bureaus in- 
volved in the new consolidation to 
go into effect July 1 are the Bureaus 
of Law, Inquiry, Traffic and Infor- 
mal Cases, all of which will cease 
to exist under those names. In addi- 
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tion to the Office of General Coun 
sel, which will be the legal arm oj 
the commission, two new bureau: 
were established to assume all othe 
functions of the four bureaus, ex 
cept for the Section of Library Serv 
ices and the Section of Indices, both 
of which are to be transferred from 
the Bureau of Law to the office o 
the Secretary. The two new bureau: 
are Inquiry and Compliance, anc 
Rates, Tariffs and Informal Cases. 


° Proposed Rules Issued Govern 
ing Motor Carrier Route Deviation 
The Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion has issued proposed rules anc 
regulations to govern the use of re 
located, renumbered and alternat 
highways, the deviation from au 
thorized routes, and the deadhead 
ing of empty vehicles by commor 
and contract motor carriers. Whik 
no hearing is contemplated in thi 
matter, anyone wishing to make rep 
resentations in favor of or agains 
the proposed rates and regulation: 
may do so through the submission 
of written data, views or arguments 
The original and five copies of suc] 
submission must be filed with th: 
commission on or before July l€ 
WWEYe 


° Proposed I.C.C. Rules Wouli 
Restrict Activities of Carrier Asse 
ciations: Proposed rules announce? 
by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission would prevent carrier @ 
freight forwarder associations from 
registering complaints or protest 
against existing or new rates c 
charges, as well as applications fe 
operating rights. No oral hearing © 
contemplated but those desiring t 
make representations in favor of © 
in opposition to the proposed rule 
may do so by submitting writte 
data, views or arguments with 
commission not later than July I 
1954. The commission’s notice sai¢ 
“Questions have arisen with respe» 
to the participation of associatio 
of carriers and freight forwarders 7) 
proceedings before the commissio 
The right of an association to file 
complaint against the rates mai 
tained by members of the associ) 
tion and non-members of the 
ciation has been questioned. All 
gations have been made that ass) 
ciations are improperly engaged i 
the practice of law before the col 
mission and applicants for operatt 
rights opposed by associations 
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tend that they are entitled to know, 
when their application is protested 
by an association, which members 
of the association would be adversely 
affected by a grant of the applica- 
tion. In view of these and other ques- 
tions, it has been decided to insti- 
tute this rule-making proceeding.” 
The investigation has been docketed 
as Ex Parte No. 194, Participation 
by Associations of Carriers and 
Freight Forwarders in Proceedings 
before the Commission, Notice of 
Proposed Rule Making. 


© Resag Named Secretary Illinois 
Commerce Commission: Frederick 
B. Resag of~Chicago has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission. He replaces 
Thomas A. Graham of Danville who 
‘was named assistant to George R. 
Perrine, chairman of the Commis- 
sion. Mr. Resag was formerly head 
‘of the Division of Motor Carriers. 


© Knudson Appointed Legal Con- 
sultant for T.A.A.: Former Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner 


James K. Knudson has been ap- 


pointed legal consultant for the 
‘Transportation Association of Amer- 
‘ica, as well as chairman of its Legal 
Committee. Mr. Knudson last month 


and as Defense Transport Adminis- 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 11) 


Michigan were among the few states 
hat reported a decline in the num- 
er of contractor failures. 

» A Stainless Record — United 
‘tates production of stainless steel 
fast year passed the million-ton mark 
jor the first time. The 1953 produc- 
jion was 84 per cent above 1946 and 
ix and a half times the 1937 output. 
jm the past eight years the greatest 
ains in stainless use have been in 
“utomobiles, aircraft and military 
‘plications. The increased use in 
ircraft is largely for the resisting 
if the heat generated in jet engines. 


| Small Town Jobs — Reflecting 
€centralization, industrial jobs in 
mall towns have more than doubled 
the last 15 years, according to 
jathfinder Magazine. The publica- 


4% 


esigned his post on the Commission 


tion said that the mayors of 1,000 
towns having populations between 
1,500 and 10,000 reported that there 
are now 4,745 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in their towns compared 
with 2,359 in 1939 and 3,373 in 
1947. Manufacturing employment 
has risen from 256,787 in 1939 to 
549,967 in 1954. 


The populations of the reporting 


towns, however, did not increase in 
proportion to the growth in indus- 
try, because many of the employes 
come from surrounding rural areas. 
More than a quarter of the mayors 
reported that from 10 to 25 per cent 
of the industrial employes in their 
towns live on farms, and nearly a 
fifth more placed the percentage at 
higher than 25 per cent. 


e Not a Record—While the impres- 
sive total of 245,267 new homes or 
apartment units were built in the 
Chicago metropolitan area during 
the eight postwar years, the figure 
is by no means a record. The record 
was set from 1922 through 1929 
when 363,728 units were constructed. 

Apartment houses were the base 
of the boom in the 20’s, and most 
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of them went up within the city. In 
1928, for instance, 88 per cent of 
Chicago’s dwelling starts were repre- 
sented by multiple-family units. In 
1953, single-family homes made up 
70 per cent of the city total. 

In relation to the surrounding 
territory, Chicago has lost ground 
steadily. Even the depression did not 
interrupt the swing to the suburbs. 
Chicago built 74 per cent of the 
metropolitan area’s new dwelling 
units in the 1922-29 period; 53 per 
cent in 1930-37; 44 per cent in 1938- 
45, and 32 per cent in 1946-53. 

From the high of the 20's, new 
units built in the six-county area 
dropped almost out of sight to 
16,782 for 1930-37. In one year — 
1933 — only 293 units were started, 
a contrast to a record 55,460 starts 
in 1927. From 1938 to 1945, a total 
of 77,719 new units were built, four 
and a half times as many as in the . 
preceding eight years, but only one- 
fifth of the 1922-29 figure. 

The foregoing figures were ex- 
tracted from a brochure released by 
the Office of the Housing and 
Redevelopment Coordinator of Chi- 
cago. 
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DESIGNERS 
AND BUILDERS 
OF THE FINEST IN 


EXHIBITS 
DISPLAYS 
INTERIORS 


DIMENSIONS 


2500 W. 21ST ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CLiffside 4-2800 


LABELS 
and DECALS 
of every 
Description 


CALL OR WRITE US 
So We Can Serve You 


Check these Products ...... 
ALL MADE IN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 
Shipping Tags 
Production Tags 
Die-Cut Tags 
Inventory Tags 
Manifold Tags 
Carbon Slip Tags 
Tag Envelopes 
Labels 


Decals & Transfers 
of All Kinds 


2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 


Diversey 8-6000 


MODERN FACTORIES IN 
CHICAGO and NEENAH, WIS. 


cone 


New Products 


Stainless Duplicator 


Cleanliness is the feature of Azo- 
graph, a short-run duplicating proc- 
ess announced by A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago. 
It is the company’s answer to the 
“purple stain” problem encountered 
in offices using the aniline dye proc- 
ess. In the new process the two color- 
forming compounds within the coat- 
ing of the transfer or carbon sheet 
are chemically separated. The com- 
pounds cannot unite to form a color 


| —or a stain — until a third element, 


a reactant in the fluid, is introduced 
within the duplicator. The company 
says it is impossible for typists or 
other people handling the transfer 
sheets to get stained. Production of 
up to 50 copies is possible with 
Azograph. Two duplicators, one 
hand-operated and the other elec- 
trical, have been developed for the 
process; both can also be used for 
aniline dye duplicating. 


Extra-Drawer File 


“The file with the extra drawer” 
is what Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York City 10, 
calls its new line of Kompakt file 
cabinets. Coming in three, four, five, 
and six-drawer heights, the line is 
designed to accommodate an extra 
drawer in the same vertical space as 
standard files. 


Spline Roller 


Described as a “new and basic 
metalworking process” is the work 
done by Michigan ‘Tool Company’s 
Rota-Flo spline roller. The ma- 
chine, which comes in three sizes, 
employs a cold-working process to 
produce splines, oil grooves, serra- 
tions and other similar shapes on 
external metal parts. The metal is 
displaced — not removed as by hob- 
bing. The metal shaft placed be- 
tween the forming racks emerges 
in a few seconds with the teeth com- 
pletely formed at any desired posi- 
tion along the shaft, the company 
says. Early tests are said to indicate 
that parts produced with rolled 


splines will withstand higher torsion’ 
loads for equivalent shaft sizes than) 
the parts with splines hobbed or 
shaped from’ the same material. 
Michigan Tool’s address is 7171 es 
McNichols Rd., Detroit 12. 


Foam Rubber Rugs 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., of Stamford, 
Conn., has combined foam rubbeé 
with cotton carpeting to make a new 
flooring material called Fremont 
Foam-Tuft. The company says it if 
softer to walk on and longer wear) 
ing than regular rugs and carpets) 
In the manufacturing process < 
quarter-inch of foam rubber i 
spread and cured directly on the 
back of cotton carpeting. The foamy 
makes the rugs skid-proof and i 
porus nature is said to allow air te 
circulate through the pile, adding) 
to cleanliness. Foam-Tuft is avail 
able in ten colors either as pre-cul) 
scatter rugs or rolled strips for wall 
to-wall carpeting. Retail price 07 
strips is $5.95 a square yard. | 


Combined Microfilm Unit 


A microfilming machine for offic) 
use that combines recording an 
reading in a portable unit is an 
nounced by Burroughs Corporation 
Detroit 32, and Bell and Howel 
Company, Lincolnwood, Ill. Thy 
new device, made by Bell and Howe! 
and by Burroughs, is called thy 
Micro-Twin. It will record docv 
ments smaller than bank checks W 
to single sheets 11 inches wide any 
3,700 feet long, photographing bot: 
sides. The reader screen is 8 by } 
inches. It sells at $1,575 in 
United States. 


For Backyard Pools 


A relatively inexpensive metho 
of making your own backyard wat 


the Rubberoid Company, ft 
Ave., New York City 36. Rubberor 
will sell you its Sanal and Pony 
Liner, a heavy seep-proof me 
brane surfaced with sand on OP 
side and mica on _ the other. 


omes in rolls 36 inches wide by 36 
eet long. If a wading pool is your 
bjective, Rubberoid recommends 
hat you cover the linér with wire 
nesh and “butter” on a layer of 
oncrete a couple of inches thick. 


Lighted Reading Glass 


| The first lightweight rectangular 
eading glass with a built-in illumi- 
‘ator on the U. S. market is an- 
jounced by Bausch and Lomb 
Yptical Company, 635 St. Paul St., 
ochester, N. Y. The magnifying 
astrument will operate from any 
Beis volt circuit. Retail price is 
8.50. 


jompany, 2931 N. Pulaski Rd., Chi- 
ago 41, is a precision roller-lapping 
jachine for lapping metal, glass, or 
lastic plugs, rods or pins from 
ginch up to 6-inch diameter. Essen- 
ally, the machine consists of two 
ast iron rollers with shafts extend- 
ag on both sides and revolving in 
djustable bearings. No chucks or 
ngs are used in the lapping process. 


jush-Type Cranes 


-An expanded line of push-type 
vanes is announced by Industrial 
rane and Hoist Corporation, 315 
_. Ada St., Chicago 7. The new line 
icludes a light duty model avail- 
ple in five capacities and heavy 
uty models available in seven ca- 
Acities. The heavy duty type can 
2 purchased with various spans and 
am be equipped with hand-operated 
~ electric hoists. 


lashing Signal 
\A flashing red signal light for use 


i “a warning device in industry to 
adicate hazardous work areas or as 


Disy plants is being placed on the 
varket by Federal Sign and Signal 
‘orporation, 8700 S. State St., Chi- 
go 19. The revolving light flashes 
)0 times a minute. 


ile Adhesive 


The adhesives and coatings divi- 
mn of Minnesota Mining and Man- 
facturing Company, 423 Piquette 
e., Detroit 2, has developed a new 


ceramic tile adhesive —CTA-11— 
that it says will result in faster, bet- 


~ ter and lower-cost installation. Cov- 


erage with the synthetic rubber 
product which has a buttery con- 
sistency is said to be 60 to 70 square 
feet per gallon. The 3M com- 
pany claims that one pound of its 
adhesive will do the work of over 
40 pounds of wet mortar. 


New Mechanical Miner : 


Goodman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Halsted street and 48th place, 
Chicago 9, is introducing a mechani- 
cal miner that will cut and load coal 
from a solid seam at a rate up to 
seven tons a minute. The 35-ton 
machine is hydraulically controlled 
and can be maneuvered to cut a 
path at right angles to its original 
line of direction. As it advances it 
cuts a path 13 feet wide and 7 feet 
high at center points. 


Pallet Eliminator 


Crated appliances — such as refrig- 
erators and ranges — can be handled 
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without the use of pallets by means 
of a hydraulic crate clamping attach- 
ment developed by the Yale and 
Towne Manufacturing Company of 
Philadelphia. In operation two short 
metal arms slide under the crate and 
two clamps press down from the top 
to hold the crate secure for trans- 
porting and stacking. Crates from 
38 to 751% inches high can be 
handled. 


Seiberling Plastic 


When its new plat at Newcomers- 
town, O., is completed this summer, 
Seiberling Rubber Company will be- 
gin commercial production of its 
new plastic, Seilon. The company 
expects it to find wide use where 
there is a need for materials .that 
resist corrosion and yet are light and 
strong. It can be sawed, shaped, 
sanded, or drilled. Forms of Seilon 
can be used to line acid or chemical 
tanks, for acid ducts, pipes, exhaust 
fans, valves, pumps, trays to hold 
chemicals or acid, and for oil and 
chemical resisting flooring. “Techni- 
cally known as unplasticized poly- 
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vinyl chloride, Seilon will be manu- 
factured in 4 by 8-foot sheets. 


Septic Tank Solvent 


Abbey Chemical Company, 105 N. 
Clark street, Chicago 2, is introduc- 


y 
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ing a concentrated mixture of e 
zymes (ferments) to speed the elim 
nation of solid waste in septic tank 
cesspools, and outdoor toilets. Sef 
O-Solve is said to replace lost « 
worn out bacteria with new wast 
consuming bacterial cultures. 


Steel — 14 Years After Dunkirk 


(Continued from page 15) 


is the yardstick of the steel industry. 
But, steel-making furnaces alone 
would be useless for they are but the 
middle link in a chain of essential 
processes. 

Approximately one-half of the 
material fed into these furnaces is 
pig iron, the remainder being scrap. 
And this meant the construction of 
new blast furnaces to make the iron. 
But the furnaces, in turn, required 
coke, iron ore and limestone. And 
that called for coke ovens, ore mines, 
coal mines, limestone quarries and 
great lake and ocean freighters to 
carry these raw materials to the 
mills. 

All these operations had to be 
undertaken before the ingots could 
be produced, but even the ingots 


| are useless in their original form. 


No manufacturer buys steel ingots 
to make automobiles or any other 
product. He buys steel sheets, steel 
bars, steel wire and steel in a variety 
of other forms. And that meant that 
gigantic mills had to be built and 
supplied with electric power, water, 
steam and other services so that these 
ingots could be mauled and squeezed 
and rolled into the particular forms 
and shapes needed. 

Men searched the four corners of 
the earth to find the necessary raw 
materials. It was even necessary to 
launch immense iron ore projects 
in Venezuela, in Liberia and in vari- 
ous parts of Canada as a part of the 
program. 

To accomplish this stupendous ex- 
pansion, the steel industry spent 
about $7 billion in the years 1941 
to 1953, inclusive, of which $5.6 bil- 
lion covered those’ expenditures 
which were made since the termina- 
tion of World War II. It is so easy 
to talk about billions these days that 
one is apt to lose perspective. There- 
fore, you may be interested to know 
that that last figure — $5.6 billion — 
happens to be exactly the equivalent 
of all the dividends paid by all the 
corporations in the United States 
last year — and 1953 was a mighty 


fine year. Another measure of tt 
financial scope of the program is th 
cost for every ton of ingot capacii 
added, and that comes to $163.-Hoy 
ever, costs were not as high throug] 
out this period as they are toda 
and now this figure is estimated < 
$300 per ton. A million ton ste 
plant, with all the trimmings, woul 
now cost about 300 million dollar 
Such a plant, with its mines, qua 
ries, etc., would probably emple 
about 4,000 people, which means a 
investment of $75,000 for every er 
ploye. There are today in this cow 
try 18 companies with a capacity ¢ 
more than a million tons. In 194 
there were 12. 


Due to Competition 


Although the government finance 
a number of steel projects durir 
World War II, these have all bee 
privately acquired now, and the e 
tire post-war phase of the progra’ 
was accomplished with private cal 
ital. Dunkirk kindled the flame, a 
it was fanned by other internation) 
occurrences, but the real impet’ 
which maintained the progray 
through this important period w 
the intensive competition of the # 
steel producing companies of 
United States. 

How fortunate it is that this gre’ 
expansion program was accoii 
plished by private initiative wi 
thousands of people planning af 
executing the projects. Each cov 
pany balanced its own program froy 
raw material to finished product. ¥ 
no stretch of my imagination cami) 
conceive of such a result being @ 
tained by central governmental a 
thority. This could have led only — 
monumental waste and disastro 
imbalance. We should, therefor 
be everlastingly grateful to tho 
who fought against socialist 
schemes which would nationali 
our basic industries. And in the ye; 
ahead we must constantly be © 
guard to preserve our free enterp! 
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ystem. It is, I am convinced, the 
‘oundation on which our country’s 
nigh standard of living has been 
yuilt. ” 

_ Now that we have a steel industry 
capable of producing 124 million 
ons of ingots annually, is it ade- 
quate for our country’s defense 
needs? 

As far as I know, there are no 
tuly reliable figures on steel ca- 
pacity back of the iron curtain. In- 
usmuch as the best information ob- 
ainable seems to indicate’ that pro- 
luction in the Soviet orbit last year 
was about 55 million tons, let us 
issume their present capacity is 60 
nillion tons. On this basis we have 
ibout a 2 to | advantage in a direct 
comparison between the United 
jtates and the communist countries. 
However, we can hardly ignore 

€ rest of the steel producing world. 
he capacity of the free nations of 
furope appears to be about 55 mil- 
don tons on the Continent and 21 
nillion in the British Isles — a total 
76 million tons. With this added 
0 our own, plus about 20 million 
other friendly countries such as 
Nanada, Australia, South Africa and 
apan, the free world has the im- 
wressive total of approximately 220 
nillion tons, and the ratio as con- 
asted with the Soviets, becomes 
etter than 31% to 1. 


International Checkers 


_ A favorite pastime of some who 
iscuss this subject is to play check- 
rs and push various free world steel 
apacities into Russian hands. The 
ame is endless, and one can work 
ut almost any combination. Let us 
ike the most extreme arrangement. 
dd the entire output of the Con- 
nent and Britain to the communist 
tal, undamaged and intact — an 
icredible development. That would 
ting them up to 136 million tons. 
' such a horrible contingency came 
» pass, I think we could count on 
janada’s 5 million tons — (I have 
‘0 idea what would happen to the 
st) — which makes 129 million tons 
© us — slightly worse than a stand- 


Each one of you can draw what- 
€r conclusions you think proper 
om these facts and figures — in- 
uding the imaginary ones. As for 
e, I am very glad that our country 
s between 40 and 45% of the 
orid’s steel capacity here within 
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our borders. I also like the idea of 
keeping the steel capacities of the 
other free nations on our side, too. 
A ratio of “better than 314 to 1” 
is much more comforting than a 
scheme which figures out slightly 
worse than a “stand-off.” 

So much for war. Do we have 
enough steel capacity for the peace- 
time needs of our people? This is a 
much easier question to answer to- 
day than it was last year or at any 
other time since World War II 
ended. And I must say that I do not 
feel nearly as defensive in such a 
discussion as I did in prior years. 
‘The very fact that the demand for 
steel has sustained only a 70 per 
cent operation thus far this year, de- 
spite relatively high employment 
and high retail sales, seems to be 
strong evidence indeed that we have 
plenty of steel for our civilian re- 
quirements. Production last year 
totalled almost 112 million tons, 
which figures out 1,400 pounds for 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States..About 10 per cent of 
this steel went into defense, and 
probably another 10 per cent into 
building up inventories. So it is rea- 
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sonable to assume that the civilian 
utilization was around 1,100 pounds 
per season. Today’s capacity is over 
1,500 pounds for each of our inhabi- 
tants, which looks like a pretty safe 
margin, for the present at least. 

At this point the question arises: 
“Is there enough steel for our de- 
fense and civilian needs together?” 
There certainly is if “defense” means 
the kind of program we have today 
or any conceivable peace-time varia- 
tion of it. But if defense means war 
— of the police-action, all-out or any 
other brand — that is quite another 
matter. It is folly to think that we 
could maintain productive capacity 
in this country which would be ade- 
quate for any conceivable emer- 
gency as well as full scale civilian 
output. Should we face emergencies, 
civilian production will have to be 
curtailed in proportion to the need, 
and if that need should arise, our 
people will meet it bravely and fully 
as they have in the past. 

How long will 124 million tons be 
adequate for our peace-time needs? 
Only a clairvoyant would attempt to 
answer that one with a specific date. 
But, in my opinion, it will not suf- 
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fice for many years. The population 
is growing steadily, new uses for 
steel flow with regularity from the 
drawing boards and _ laboratories, 
and the standard of living of our 
people continues to rise. These fac- 
tors will combine: to overtake and 
outstrip our 124 million-ton steel 
capacity before long. One might 
even be so bold as to predict that a 
day will come within the lifetime of 
many here tonight when 200 mil- 
lion Americans will each need a ton 
of steel ingots a year — a national 
requirement of 200 million tons. 
Then our 124 million-ton capacity 


will look as small and inadequate _ 


as the 81,000,000 tons of 1940 seems 
to be today. 


No Challenger in Sight 


This, of course, presupposes that 
steel will continue to be the leading 
material of our civilization — essen- 
tial for construction, for machinery, 
for agriculture, for transportation, 
for appliances and for a host of 
other purposes. Whether this will be 
true, no one can say with certainty. 
No one knows what the imagination 
and ingenuity of a free people will 
develop in the future. Yet, because 
of its abundance, its low cost, its 
strength, ductility and other char- 
acteristics steel is, by all odds, the 
leading multiple-purpose material 
of our day. There does not appear 
to be a serious challenger in sight. 

If you agree with my premise that 


steel is essential to our national 
well-being — in war and in peace — 
then you will also go along with my 
contention that these great steel- 
making facilities: must be maintained 
in good condition and expanded as 
required. Fundamental, you say? I 
agree, but, as indicated by the fig- 
ures I have already cited, such main- 
tenance and expansion call for the 
expenditure of huge sums of money. 
In our free economy these funds can 
only come from profits retained in 
the businesss and the sale of secur- 
ities to the public. 

Both of these sources of capital 
are dependent on satisfactory earn- 
ings, for no prudent investor cares 
to buy stocks or bonds in an enter- 
prise unless its ability to make a 
good return is well established. 
Many people think that the steel 
industry is an enormous _profit- 
maker, and need have no worries 
about securing adequate financing 
in the future. It may be surprising 
to learn that although 1953 was the 
biggest year in the history of the in- 
dustry, and government price con- 
trols were lifted in the early part 
of the year, steel was in 20th place 
in the list of all American indus- 
tries ranked in respect to their per- 
centage of earnings in invested cap- 
ital. And this was about its best 
rating in many years. Furthermore, 
in the first quarter of 1954, operat- 
ing at 72 per cent of capacity — not 
a bad rate — the industry’s earnings 
dropped 18 per cent as compared 
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with last year, while the total of all 
industries was seven per cent higher 
than 1953. 3 
Primary responsibility for the 
showing made by a company or an 
industry rests with the management: 
involved. Yet there is» something 
different about steel, possibly be 
cause it is such an important indus- 
try. It has long been a favorite whip. 
ping boy for politicians who appar. 
ently regard the votes involved as 
inconsequential. In 1933 President 
Roosevelt actually had a White 
House conference on the subject of 
the price of steel rails, and as a re 
sult, I doubt if any company has 
made fair profits on this very im 
portant commodity since that time 
At least, I know one that has not 
Several years ago, a slight rise ir 
the price of forging billets — a prod 
uct involving a relatively small ton 
nage of steel — called forth scathing 
oratory on the floor of the Unitec 
States Senate. These are but twe 
examples of the many political at 
tacks which have been made on stee 
prices from time to time, and gener 
ally with neither justification no: 
knowledge of the subject. . 
Price Comparison . 

As a result of this constant pres 
sure from Washington and certail 
segments of the press, steel price 
have advanced only 88 per cent sine 
1940 as compared with 116 per cen 
for wholesale prices in general. Thi 
is obviously a substantial difference 
I doubt if any of the politicians ir 
volved ever stop to think that he wa 
attacking the vitals of an industt 
which gives employment to thre@ 
quarters of a million people, % 
owned by another three-quarters @ 
a million, and is essential to th 
well-being of 161 million American) 
But these same individuals se 
dom, if ever, protested against wag 
increases during this 14-year periov 
Since Dunkirk the average hour) 
wages in the steel industry haw 
gone up 159 per cent as contraste: 
with a 92 per cent rise in the cost « 
living. Last year the average pe 
rate for steel workers was $2.1 
hour, $1.34 greater than in I 
when the rate was $0.84. But é 
that does not tell the whole stor 
You have heard the song “The Sty 
rey with the Fringe on Top.” 
the $2.18 is the “Surrey” and 
“Fringe on Top” — in the form 
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oliday-pay, longer paid vacations, 
ensions, insurances, etc. — comes 
o another $0.32 — compared with a 
ost of $0.06 for thesé “fringes” in 
940. Some people call the steel 
vorkers “the princes’ of the 
prince and pauper” steel industry, 
ind maybe they are right. 

Steel’s problems are practically 
he same as all other business man- 
igements’, but many people do not 
mderstand that or even think about 
t. All managements have a three- 
old responsibility: To their em- 
jloyes to provide fair compensa- 
ion, good working conditions, and 
ypportunity for self improvement; 
0 their customers to provide mer- 
shandise satisfactory in quality at 
he lowest possible price; and to 
heir owners or stockholders to pro- 
aide a proper return on the capital 

ey have risked. 

_ Strangely, almost every individual 
S in all three categories. He is 
omeone’s employe, he is someone’s 
justomer, and he is an owner, too, 
"ven though such ownership may 
v0ssibly be indirect through pension 
unds or insurance policies. If peo- 
le stopped to realize this they 
vould be bound to recognize the 
asic truth that if an enterprise 
rospers, all three groups will gain 
- if it fails, all three will lose. 

So it is with steel managements. 
ut they must achieve a very delicate 
alance to secure the proper objec- 
‘ves for all three of their groups. 
ith understanding and help from 
1 our citizens and their chosen 
presentatives, this can and will be 
ne. Then a fourth and greater 
troup — the American people them- 
Ives — will gain, too, through in- 
eased security and a constantly 
igher standard of living. 


Seven Labor Issues 
(Continued from page 14) 


ted or is about to be violated pro- 
cts the staff of the board against 
litical pressures that would weak- 
1 the enforcement of the law. Fur- 
ermore, knowledge of unions that 
‘injunction must be sought against 
ondary boycotts helps the staff 
ttle many cases. The court, of 
urse, does not have to agree with 
€ general counsel that an injunc- 
mn should be issued. During the 
1 year 1952-53, the general coun- 
| sought 44 injunctions under the 
andatory provisions of the act. In 


18 cases the application was granted; 
in two cases it was denied; in three 
cases it was withdrawn; in four cases 
the application was inactive; in two 
cases decision was pending; and in 
15 cases the issue was settled. Had 
injunctions not been requested, 
would the proportion of settlements 
have been so high? 

6. Supervision of Union Welfare 
Funds. During the last few years, 
thousands of union-employer welfare 
funds have been established by col- 
lective bargaining. The Taft-Hartley 
act prohibits an-employer from mak- 
ing payments to a union to assist in 
financing a union welfare fund un- 
less the employer participates in the 
administration of the fund. The pur- 
pose of this provision was to prevent 
abuses in the administration of the 
fund. Many employers have taken 
the view that the funds were none 
of their business and their participa- 
tion has only been nominal. At any 
rate, employer participation in the 
administration of welfare funds has 
failed to prevent abuses. For ex- 
ample, newly formed insurance agen- 
cies have been started by corrupt 
union officials and racketeers to si- 
phon money from the union welfare 
funds. There is no need for unnec- 
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essary middle-men who receive big 
commissions plus alleged “expenses” 
for placing the underwriting busi- 
ness created by the funds. If legiti- 
mate companies doing the actual 
insuring of the accounts handle the 
business, the beneficiaries would be 
saved millions of dollars. 

Union welfare funds should be 
regulated just as carefully as are life 
insurance companies. This means 
complete disclosure of income and 
expenses and periodic public audits. 
The administrators of the funds 
need to be held to the responsibility 
of trustees. It would be wasteful to 
leave regulation to the forty-eight 
states. Regulation should be prompt- 
ly provided by the Federal govern- 
ment, and, as is the case with insur- 
ance companies, the cost of regula- 
tion should be assessed against the 
funds. Incidentally, unwillingness of 
employers to participate actively in 
the administration of welfare funds 
reveals a narrow conception of per- 
sonnel policy. Employers should wel- 
come opportunities to show an inter- 
est in the problems of their people. 

7. Stoppages That Create Na- 
tional Emergencies. The provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley act that are de- 
sined to apply to disputes that create 
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national emergencies are not well 
designed and need a complete over- 
hauling. This should be done only 
after careful study. In revising the 
Social Security act, which involved 
many technical problems, the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate has 


twice used the device of an advisory 


council—a council of persons with di- 
verse backgrounds who studied the 
problem and made recommendations 
to the committee. Most of the rec- 
ommendations of each of the two 
advisory councils were adopted by 
Congress. ‘The device of the advisory 
council might well be used by Con- 
gress in revising the Taft-Hartley 
act, particularly the provisions deal- 
ing with disputes that create na- 
tional emergencies. Both of the ad- 
visory councils appointed to study 
social security problems contained 
representatives of employers, the 
A.F. of L., and the C.1.O. In view of 
the definite official stand which em- 
ployer organizations and the two 
federations of labor have taken on 
various Taft-Hartley issues, I am not 
in favor of a tri- partite advisory 
council. The employer and the labor 
members would be of little use be- 
cause they would not be free to use 
their best judgment. It would be pos- 
sible, however, to get a good ad- 
visory council from the many able 
citizens who in recent years have 
acquired experience in handling la- 
bor disputes and mediators and ar- 
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nal 
bitrators. Indeed, in few fields is the 
country richer in able and experi- 
enced men. I am aware that there is 
no set of arrangements that would 
be a complete solution of the prob: 
lem of disputes that create emer. 
gencies, but an able advisory council 
could recommend much better ar: 
rangements than those now con 
tained in the Taft-Hartley ‘act. 
The outlook for collective bar 
gaining is optimistic. I think tha: 
the United States is fortunate on the 
whole in the kind of unions that if 
possesses. Our unions are vigorous 
aggressive, and competitive, but they 
are down-to-earth and practical, con) 
cerned with getting more here aneé 
now rather than making over eco 
nomic institutions. These severa 
characteristics make unions a gooe 
influence in the community. The 
employers are constantly under preg 
sure to improve methods and to in 
crease productivity. The unions hely 
the workers share promptly in thé 
technological progress which the 
unions help bring about. The unions 
also give the workers a sense of pai’ 
ticipation — the workers have a re 
voice in running the economy. 
steady advance in productivity giv 
workers good reason to look forwart 
hopefully to being able to live bett 
and to provide more adequately fi 
their families. It is realistic in 
ica today for tens of millions © 
workers to expect their standard @ 


“Let’s just say that you’re in the same shape the world is in.” 
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sumption to rise by one-fourth to 
1e-third every decade. 

I wish that I could be more opti- 
istic about the prospeots for solving 
ie many difficult unsettled prob- 
ms of public policy in the field of 


dustrial relations. Collaboration 
stween the leaders of industry and 
e leaders of labor in solving these 
‘oblems appears to be out of ques- 
on. Each side is too set and even 
yctrinaire in its views. Hence, the 
asettled problems of public policy 
_ the field of industrial relations 
Il be solved only slowly and prob- 
ly in a piecemeal fashion. More 
ogress will be made in the field of 
ial insurance, I think, than in the 
Id of employer-employe relations. 
any rate, lack of capacity to 
restle with the problems of public 
licy in the field of industrial rela- 
ems is one of the most conspicuous 
(d unfortunate characteristics of 
merican industrial relations today. 
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‘oklet is free and copies may be 
tained from the author at 565 
th Ave., New York City 17. 


Phoneless Phonevision — Zenith 
\dio Corporation may have been 
hasty in giving the name Phone- 
ton to its pay-as-you-watch tele- 
ion idea. In a five-day test last 
mth in the New York area, tele- 
one circuits—used in an earlier 
icago test to carry decoding sig- 
s to clear up purposely “jittered” 
ures— were not employed. In- 
d both the television picture and 
special codes were carried by 
DR-TV’s transmission. The com- 
vy described the airborne coding 
od as successful and said it soon 
ected to complete negotiations 
the introduction of Phonevision 
everal foreign countries. 


r Ertlelike Tug — The rebuilt 
arie S. Moran” is now a unique 
boat. It is outfitted with a wheel- 
se which— occupants and all — 
acts seven feet in the manner of 
wtle pulling in its neck. What's 
e, the pride of the Moran Tow- 
and ‘Transportation Company 
a wheelhouse masthead that can 
ilted backward to a horizontal 
tion. These unusual character- 
8 were built into the tug to give 
e heighth necessary for a broad 


‘ 


radar range and yet allow it to duck 
under low bridges on the Erie Canal 
and inland waterways. Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company, maker of 
the radar, says it is the first com- 
mercial unit to eliminate rigid tub- 
ing for conducting radar signals. A 
flexible cable carries the signals from 
exterior antenna to the indicator in 
the wheelhouse. 


e Atom Engine Metal — Its ability 
to withstand the corrosive attack of 
“superheated” water was the reason 
why the metal zirconium was used 
as a basic structural material in the 
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engine built by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation for the atomic sub- 
marine Nautilus. Westinghouse en- 
gineers found that aluminum and 
magnesium disintegrated after a few 
hours in 600-degree Fahrenheit 
pressurized water. Poorer grades of 
zirconium disintegrate after a few 
days exposure, but better grades ex- 
hibit only slight attack after a full 
year, the company said. In the sub’s 
nuclear power plant, water circu- 
lates through the hot “uranium fur- 
nace” and carries the heat to a heat 
exchanger or boiler where steam is 
generated to drive turbines. 
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Stop me...If... 


Judge. “Could the motorist have avoided 
hitting you?” 

Injured Man: “He could, your Honor. He 
had the choice of hitting me or the missus, 
and he picked on me.” 


A waiter in a swank restaurant was hor- 
rified to see a patron washing his spoon in 
the fingerbowl. Calling the manager, they 
hurried to the man’s table. “Why on earth,” 
demanded the manager, “are you washing 
your spoon in the fingerbowl?” 

“Because I don’t want to get ice cream 
all over my pocket,” replied the diner. 


Athlete: “How high is my temperature, 


Doctor: “A hundred and one.” 
Athlete: “What’s the world’s record?” 


Trouble Ahead—An attorney tells about 
one lawyer who wrote to another, “Sir: 
I regret to inform you that there is danger 
of an agreement between our respective 
clients.” 


It was a national convention and dele- 
gates from every state in the Union were 
there. There had been the exchange of 
stories, each one a little bigger and a little 
better. They were now talking of the large 
fish they had caught. The delegate from 
Texas was strangely silent, 

“You mean you don’t catch no big fish 
in Texas?” exclaimed one of the delegates 
from cool Colorado. 

“Well,” said the Texan in his famous 
drawl, “about the largest fish I ever caught 
down there was twelve inches ... ” He 
paused as the group looked at him in 
amazement. ‘Course, in Texas we measure 
our fish between the eyes.” 


Mistress: “Mandy, how do you manage 
to get your pie so neatly crimped?” 

Mandy: “Oh, that’s easy, ma’am. Ah just 
use mah false teeth.” 


Son: “Say, Dad, what does it mean when 
the paper says some man was sent to a con- 
vention as a delegate-at-large?” 

Dad: “It means that his wife didn’t go 
with him.” 


Two ministers of different faiths were 
the best of friends although they often dis- 
agreed on religious questions. One day 
they had been arguing, a little more heat- 
edly than usual, on some theological point, 
when one of them said, “That’s all right. 
We'll just agree to disagree. The thing that 
counts is that we’re both doing the Lord’s 
work, you in your way and f in His.” 


It seems a hen saw a platter of scrambled 
eggs carried by and muttered “There goes 
that crazy mixed-up kid of mine.” 


It was lunch hour at the plant, and Pat’s 
two buddies decided to play a little joke 
on him during his absence. They drew the 
features of a donkey on the back of his 
coat. In due time, Pat returned and pres- 
ently hove in sight bearing the lime-deco- 
rated coat. 

“What’s the trouble, Pat?” asked one 
casually. 

“Nothing much,” replied Pat, equally in- 
different, “I'd like to know just which one 
of yez wiped your face on me coat!” 


“O say can you see, by the dawn’s early light..... 


A meek little man asked, “Did you 
that a good poker player could hold 
kind of executive job?” : 

“That’s right,” answered the lect 
“Does that raise a question in your mi 

“Yes,” was the reply. “What wou 
good poker player want with a job?” 


Teacher: “With a single stroke | 
brush, the great painter Joshua Reyt 
could change a smile into a frown.” 

Pupil: “Aw, that’s nothin’, so kin my 
man.” 


No woman will wear a hat or 
identical to another woman’s — but all 
are off about mink coats. 


“Dad,” asked the small boy. “Why 
man not allowed to have more than 
wife?” 

“My son,” replied the father, “when 
are older you will realize that the law 
tects those who are incapable of prote 
themselves,’? 


’ 


Beginning golfer (who has acciden 
made one beautiful long drive): “W 
that drive a beaut? Really somet 
wasn’t it?” 

Bitter friend (who’s heard the same 
ment about 20 times): “Yes — and it’s a 
you can’t have it stuffed.” 


e E 
The old-fashioned woman who savec 
wedding dress for her daughter now ] 


daughter who saves her wedding dres 
her next wedding. ' 


” 


